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T would be a strange thing indeed if this country had not been as possible to submit to the verdict of a free election. To have 


moved to the depths by the tragic events in Athens and the 
grim reports of our soldiers engaged in battles with people of the 
nation which is among the dearest of our Allies. The commotion 
which this situation has aroused in the House of Commons, in the 
Labour Party Conference and in sections of the Press is under- 
standable and creditable to the heart, though it is well to heed Mr. 
Bevin’s words, “ You cannot govern the world by emotionalism.” 
The case which was stated so admirably by Mr. Eden in the House 
of Commons last week, and with so much punch—perhaps more 
than was needed—by the Prime Minister, has not been effectually 
answered by any of the critics of the Government, who have been 
inclined to fall back on the suggestion that Mr. Churchill (the 
friend of Stalin and Tito) is peculiarly addicted to monarchs, and 
that though he may not be a supporter of reactionaries in Greece 
the rebel faction at least believe him to be. Rumour and innuendo 
have been freely used by those who, seeing that things have gone 
wrong, are determined to put the blame on our Government. There 
may have been too much insistence in the Ministerial argument on 
the constitutional character of M. Papandreou’s Government. The 
fact that matters is that M. Papandreou, who played no part in 
the pre-war unconstitutional régime, was accepted as leader by the 
representatives of all the parties, including E.A.M., who agreed 
to serve under him, agreed to the disbandment of the guerillas, and 
agreed that E.L.A.S. in the interval should be under the command 
of General Wilson. So far as we were concerned, General Papan- 
dreou’s Government was the Administration acceptable to all the 
forces of liberation and the only Government of Greece. 

As Mr. Bevin insisted on Wednesday, E.A.M. and their military 
leaders of E.L.A.S. broke their word to M. Papandreou and to us, 
and on various pretexts, concerning which there is some difference 
of opinion, attempted by a coup d’état to seize power. Is is sug- 
gested that when the Government which called us in was attacked 
by this strongly organised faction (armed with weapons supplied 
by ourselves) we ought to have withdrawn our troops and done 
nothing? Should we have washed our hands of all responsibility 
ind left the usurpers to stamp out the Government and to demon- 
strate successfully that the arms they were so anxious to retain were 
wanted only to impose the supremacy of their faction? That was 
unthinkable. We were there to bring food to the starving, to main- 
tain order, and to serve an agreed régime who were pledged as soon 


walked out at such a moment would have been desertion and 
cowardice. We might have spared ourselves an unenviab!e task, 
but it would have been a betrayal of Greece. 


So much for the situation which has arisen. But this is not to 
say that we can be content to let the fighting drag on and can just 
set our teeth as we send in more and more reinforcements to grapple 
with the rebels among the ruins of Athens, while the people starve. 
This is a case which calls for imaginative and generous statesman- 
ship. Deeply as E.A.M. has put itself in the wrong, it must be 
recognised that it could not count on the allegiance of so many men 
or so effectively call strikes unless large numbers of Greeks believed 
they had a grievance. Though the case against the Greek rebels is 
a far stronger one than the case against the I.R.A. in 1921, the people 
of Britain today would no more willingly tolerate a war against 
Greeks than then they tolerated a war against Irishmen. From a 
strictly legalistic point of view there is ground for leaving nothing 
undone to crush by force this attempt to create an armed State 
within a State. But this is an occasion when imaginative statesman- 
ship will take a broader view in its search for peace, and will put 
aside mere prestige considerations and seek at all costs to discover 
what via media there may be consistent with our supreme aim—the 
restoration of order and preparations for the appeal to the people. 
Has not the moment come when Britain should issue a manifesto to 
the Greek people, in terms very different from the statement issued 
by General Scobie, recalling our alliance, and explaining in simple 
terms our purpose—food for the population, order, peace, free choice 
of government—accompanied by an invitation to the rebel leaders to 
enter at once into discussions on the basis of our manifesto? Con- 
ditions would be required, but concessions also could be made ; per- 
haps, for example, it might be offered that some of the E.L.AS. 
forces should be enrolled for service under British officers. Mr. 
Harold Macmillan is needed at the scene of action in Athens to 
speak with authority for the British Government. It would be for 
Field Marshal Alexander to offer a truce, not on behalf of the Greek 
Government, but of the British Army, which is now involved. If 
the rebels reject the offer we shall be no worse off than before. The 
gesture will have been made. At least our position will have been 
made clear to Greece, to our own people and to the world, and our 
fairness and singleness of purpose will have been put beyond doubt. 


( OF DELAWARE, 
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The French-Soviet Treaty 


General de Gaulle has carried one stage farther the task of 
consolidating the position of liberated France and restoring her 
to her proper place among the United Nations by his timely 
visit to Moscow and the successful talks with Marshal Stalin and 
Mr. Molotov, which have ended in the signing of a treaty of alliance. 
This is just what was needed to round off the understanding among 
those Powers in Europe which will have a special responsibility for 
ensuring European peace when the world begins to settle down 
again. General de Gaulle has looked favourably upon a regional 
understanding which should link Britain and the Continental coun- 
tries tmmediately to the west of Germany. That made it all the 
more desirab!e that France should come to the same sort of under- 
standing with Russia as this country did when it signed the twenty 
years’ treaty. In the peace that we look for the aim wil] be to 
achieve a global understanding which will ensure the maximum 
of co-operation between the old hemisphere and the new, and within 
it various other groupings, larger and smaller, which will deal with 
special problems that arise from geography and proximity. In the 
case of France and Russia a consideration necessarily dominant for 
both of them is that Germany lies between them. But there are 
also more general European interests, which will be profoundly 
affected by the relations between Britain, France and Russia. General 
de Gaulle has helped to pave the way for this indispensable co- 
operation and understanding. 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s Victory 

The substantial majority—a vote of 143 to 70—secured by Mr. 
Mackenzie King in the Canadian House of Commons on the vital 
division arising out of the conscription controversy, breaks a political 
deadlock that might have had grave effects. In the end the opposi- 
tion resolved itself into two strangely incompatible elements: 
Quebec members who refused any form of conscription for over- 
seas service at all and Conservatives who wanted conscription on a 
far more extensive scale. The Government compromise, whereby 
the necessary reserves for the Canadian forces in the field are to 
be obtained by a renewed voluntary service campaign if possible, 
and failing that by compulsion, is reasonab’e. The actual resolution 
that “ the House will aid the Government in maintaining a vigorous 
war-effort ” in the end secured the support of both the C.C.F. and 
the Social Credit Party, as well as of the mass of Liberals outside 
Quebec. The irony of the situation is that as things have turned 
out the resignation of Colonel Ralston, the Minister of Defence, 
on the compulsion issue, turns out to have been unnecessary, for 
Colonel Ralston, who supported the Government in the division, 
would presumably have been satisfied with the compulsion now 
guaranteed in the last resort. The difficulty of the situation created 
by Quebec’s traditional attitude on conscription is not to be under- 
rated. Mr. Mackenzie King has had to face a genuine crisis and 
has surmounted it successfully. It is to be-noted the Ottawa 
Citizen speaks of “the greatest parliamentary and personal triumph 
in his whole career.” 


The New Italian Cabinet 

After long delays in which the leaders of the Italian parties dis- 
cussed their incompatibilities and one at least of them endeavoured 
to make capital out of the British Government’s unfortunate expres- 
sion of distaste for Count Sforza as Foreign Minister, Signor Bonomi 
has succeeded in forming a-new Cabinet. This time it is made up 
from members of four parties which have pledged their support, 
and there are none from the other two parties, the Socialists and the 
Activists, which were represented in the previous combination. 
The Communist, Signor Togliatti, who had formerly insisted on the 
representation of the six parties, has waived the point, and the 
Ministry is strengthened by the inclusion of Signor de Gasperi, the 
Christian Democrat leader, who has done much to overcome the 
difficulties in the task of Cabinet-making. In the condition of the 
country today any Italian Government must have an exceedingly 
difficult task, but there is only one way in which it can justify itself 
in the eyes of Italians, namely, by addressing itself with great vigour 
and diligence to the tasks of daily administration. 
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World Employment in Peace 

Mr. S. M. Bruce, the High Commissioner for Australia, emphasis. 
ing the need of making peace-time aims clear to the peoples of the 
United Nations “in‘simple and unmistakable language,” made an 
admirable proposal: that the United Nations should hold a cop. 
ference on employment, pledging themselves to co-operation. The 
excellence of this suggestion is two-fold. Firstly, everyone cap 
understand the desirability of adopting a policy for full employment 
within his own country. Secondly, the adoption of such a policy jp 
any one country is of the greatest value to every other county 
which adopts it. That is one of the points which emerges go 
strongly from Sir William Beveridge’s book. Our own programme 
for full employment, properly moulded, can be sure of success op 
one condition—that other countries should do the same thing. Such 
a policy, agreed on by the United Nations, favoured by public 
opinion, and supported by a sound monetary system and a stable 
tariff policy, would go a long way to ensure results in world 
economic co-operation. 


The B.M.A. Conference 

The British Medical Association has agreed to negotiate with the 
Minister of Health, though it is asking for something a long way 
removed from that which the Minister has offered. Shortage of 
medical manpower has been given as a prime reason for the doctors’ 
wish for something less than a Ioo per cent. coverage. But surely 
the greater the shortage, the greater the need for comprehensive 
organisation to enable every doctor to use his skill to the maximum 
advantage. In the face of 100 per cent. coverage for national insur- 
ance, it is unlikely that the Minister will weaken on this issue. But 
it may be that the B.M.A. negotiators will drop this point to fight 
the more strongly against the local authorities. Here the doctors 
have a stronger case, since many local authorities have yet to prove 
themselves efficient hospital administrators. The great advantage of 
the White Paper proposal of joint health authorities was that it 
combined the function of planning with administration of most of 
the hospital service. The B.M.A. and voluntary hospitals’ altern:- 
tive of regional hospital boards (to plan over larger areas and w 
advise the Minister on the allocation of funds to existing authorities 
and institutions) is a very poor second best. The chances of up- 
grading the bad municipal hospitals would be greatly reduced ; while 
it is difficult to see who would be responsible for making sure that 
the public gets the service the Government has promised. There 
remains the possibility of a National Health Corporation, with a 
Ministerially appointed Board with a minority of doctor members. 
The local authorities would fight such a proposal tooth and nail. 


The Repair and Provision of Houses 

A good deal of criticism about housing, which Mr. Duncan Sandys 
had to answer in’ the House of Commons last week, referred to 
delays which occurred before Mr. Sandys was Minister of Works, 
and indeed before the early autumn, when it was discovered that a 
number of departments were falling over one another in the task 
ot dealing with damaged houses in the recently bombed areas. In 
fact, under the pressure of public opinion, some 200,000 houses have 
now received “ second-stage ” repairs, but there remain 500.000 others 
all of which will not have been made habitable till the end of 
March. If the need had been foreseen in June instead of September 
much of the wretchedness that now prevails in the bombed areas 
would have been averted. But this is only one of the problems of 
housing. There is another which next year will be equally urgent, 
when demobilised men with their families will need to be accom- 
modated somewhere when they resume civilian life. As for the 
Portal houses, perhaps it is as well we were not altogether pleased 
with them, since it transpires that production cannot begin till 
manufacturing capacity is released at the end of the war in Europe. 
Happily the Government has turned attention to other types of tem- 
porary houses, “limited numbers” of which will become available 
in the early part of next year. In the long run what matters most 
is the progress of plans for building by the local authorities, but 
for the next two or three years that wil] only meet the needs of 4 
small fraction of the families unprovided for. 
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LABOUR IN CONFERENCE 


T was already a foregone conclusion that the Labour Party 

would make up its mind to contest the General Election as 
an independent party appealing to the electors to return a Socialist 
majority. The decision taken by the Executive was confirmed 
by the Conference last Monday, though not without a heated 
debate in which some members urged that Labour Ministers 
should leave the Government now, and others that the party 
should pledge itself not to renew the coalition. But a large 
majority stood behind the leaders. Both Professor Laski in his 
address from the chair and Mr. Arthur Greenwood accepted the 
fact that the coalition had been necessary for victory, and the 
latter insisted that until the supreme task of defeating Germany 
had been accomplished Labour Ministers ought not to be with- 
drawn from the Government. As for the more distant future, 
after the election, no decision has been taken. It remains open 
for leaders and the party behind them to guide their course in 
the light of the situation as it then unfolds itself. For the present 
Labour members will remain in the Government during the 
continuance of the war with Germany, with all the decorum which 
coalition requires ; and in the constituencies taembers will prepare 
for the election, with that rise in the political temperature which 
an approaching contest engenders. 

Looking backward, no one can reasonably maintain that the 
coalition has not worked. The war has been the dominant con- 
sideration, and on that the differences of opinion which have 
arisen have not been between parties but between individual 
points of view. In the sphere of social reform and reconstruction 
there have been potential and in some cases actual differences 
of opinion, but the influence of Labour and Liberal Ministers 
has made itself felt within the Government, with the result that 
great measures and projects of reform have been introduced 
acceptable to all. The Education Act is on the Statute Book, 
a memorable measure which stands to the credit of a national 
Government. Schemes of social security and National Health, 
in spite of fears at one time entertained to the contrary, have 
deserved and received the blessings of all parties, such opposition 
as they have encountered having been rather from the Right than 
from the Left. On the administrative side a very large measure 
of general approval has been given to the efforts of the Ministers 
of Labour, Food, Agriculture and other departments which have 
been engaged on intricate work closely affecting the lives of the 
people. All this is the result of effective co-operation within the 
Government. Less happy has been the record, or perhaps one 
should say lack of record, in the sphere of town and country 
planning and arrangements for housing. Here are possibilities 
of acute division. The Government’s inchoate policy for full 
employment goes a long way to meet the wishes of the Labour and 
Liberal parties, though it falls short of the more thorough-going 
scheme of Sir William Beveridge. 

Where, then, is the real dividing line, so far as any programme 
of work during the next three or four years is concerned? It 
seems likely that, in the mood created by the contest, it will 
be represented as a conflict between private enterprise and 
Socialism. “We have to insist,” said Professor Laski, “that no 
renovation can be either real or profound that is not Socialist in 
principle and Socialist in method.” That may be well enough as 
an election cry. It is not a proposition which Labour Ministers, 
like Mr. Morrison, have been emphasizing, or whose opposite has 
been affirmed by the Prime Minister, a Conservative. On the 
contrary these two, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Morrison, have 
been declaring that it is the end that matters, and that this end 
will be served in some cases by one means, in some cases by 
another. No doubt there is a difference in emphasis. But 


Professor Laski is repeating stale language when he vehemently 
asserts that this is an “ ideological war,” evidently meaning that 
the difference between the parties is one of “ideology.” Too 
often the use of this word has been to substitute a vague idea for 
a precise one. It is to substitute vagueness for precision if we 
affirm that Socialism or private enterprise is the ideal, unless we 
define those social conditions which it is our object to attain 
through the one means or the other. Sir William Beveridge gives 
a precise definition of aims when he defines the ideal of full 
employment in a free society ; and this, the objective desired, is 
something which he thinks can be attained without destroying 
private enterprise, though he would sacrifice private enterprise if 
the event showed that it stood in the way. Catchwords will 
inevitably play their part in a General Election, but responsible 
statesmen will want to face the issue in realistic terms of practical 
reconstruction and human welfare. 

The political atmosphere will certainly become more heated as 
the election draws nearer. It will need all the public spirit of 
Ministers on the one side and their critics in Parliament on the 
other to avoid seeking any party advantage in regard to matters 
affecting the conduct of the war or the settlement of Europe— 
the proper sphere of co-cperation now as before. It would be a 
disaster, for example, if party feeling were allowed to colour 
debates on the critical issue in Greece or on our relations with 
any other liberated nation. On such matters the genuinely British 
feeling is far stronger among all sections of opinion than any 
feeling distinctive of this or that party, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the House of Commons should approach these 
problems with constructive criticism, and attempt to find a way out 
consistent with the spirit in which the major problem of defeating 
the enemy has been discussed and solved. It would be a lamentable 
falling away from grace if the approach of an election embittered the 
House of Commons and affected its attitude to the war tasks that 
remain. The undertaking that Labour members should remain in 
the Cabinet till dissolution at the end of the German war pre- 
supposes that the Labour Party in the House of Commons will 
preserve the spirit of the truce during the interval. 

The differences that will be tested by a General Election may 
lie deeper than anything that appears in the declared programmes 
of parties. When the Prime Minister appeals to tradition he 
appeals to something that is very dear to a large part of the nation 
—to affection for the things that we have known and a way of life 
and thought which are ingrained in us. But there is another 
impulse in the nation which arises from profound discontent with 
the past and the conviction that privilege, or perhaps “ vested 
interests,” have stood in the way of a satisfactory life. The force 
of discontent will be ranged with the parties of the Left, which 
is likely also to receive much support from those who seek real 
reconstruction by swift, far-reaching, planned measures supposed 
to be uncongenial to Conservatives. That the various forces of 
opinion should find an outlet soon in a General Election is 
assuredly desirable. The present Parliament was elected under 
conditions so utterly different from those that exist today that 
there cannot be confidence that it could represent the country 
when it is facing the task of peace and reconstruction. A new 
mandate is essential and a new House of Commons. 

None the less many will regret that the process of electing a 
new House of Commons will necessitate the break-up of the 
present Administration. There is not such an abundance of leaders 
among all the parties that we can feel sure of finding a strong 
enough team out of one of them. Moreover it is doubtful if any 
party is capable of providing a combination of Ministers which, 
between them, will have that poise and balanced judgement which 
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is needed for handling the vast and complicated problems that lie Labour Conference binds it to reject another coalition. It may 
ahead. With so masterful a person as the Prime Minister in well be that when the new Parliament assembles members will 
charge there need be no fear that a combination of talents behind recognise that we are approaching a period at least as critical as : 
him will lead to a vacillating policy; but with such a combination that of the war against Germany—a period when we have to W 
at his disposal, we may at least feel that all the considerations _ participate in the resettlement of Europe and the world as well as less 
have been presented to him. We cannot tell what the respective reconstruct our own society. There will be differences then as} ypor 
strengths of the parties will be after the election, but there is not there are now ; but the immediate general programme on which] of # 
likely to be such an overwhelming majority for one that it will all are more or less agreed may be so much more urgent and} Russ 
be able to ride rough-shod over the others. Indeed it may be create so strong a demand for unity that the sinking of party of dl 


hoped it will not be so. Nothing that has been decided at the differences will be seen to be a duty. a 
at it 

A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK very 

: by-f 


HERE is one aspect of the Bethnal Green shelter disaster appeal to the lender’s ascription of the canvases to eminent artists. [t | pein 
that is worth considering. The Master of the Roils has made might be suggested that a picture was a good or bad picture accord- | pefo 
some pungent comments on the action of the Attorney-General in _ ing to its inherent qualities, and irrespective of who painted it—that, TT 
pressing Mr. Justice Singleton in the lower court to hear the case in short, a Rubens by any other name would look as fleshy. But] port 
in camera. The Judge, being assured by the Crown that there were there is, of course, more to it than that. There is, in particular, | Rive 
good reasons for that, had no option but to concur. The opinion of money to it. An unquestioned Manet fetches one figure, a dubious | defe 
the Court of Appeal clearly was that there was no*ground whatever Manet another. To the owner of an impugned picture ascribed to | have 
fox this convenient secrecy. The strictures may be broadened, that artist I am commissioned to offer the motto MANET AETERNUMQU | elab 


for they apply equally to the tendency of Ministers, whether in MAngBIT. Rus: 
litigation or in Parliament, to evade publicity where official acts * * * * and 
or words are called in question. It is undoubtedly a tendency that Several contributors to the Malta Shrine of Remembrance Fund | the | 
ought to be watched vigilantly. When we are told that “in the have urged me to “keep pegging away” till the full amount of oper 


public interest” an answer cannot be given, or facts cannot be 2,000 is obtained. But my importunity has limits—and by devoting | fron 
disclosed, or a hearing must take place in camera, it is well to be quite so much space to Malta of late I must have considerably irritated the | the 
certain whether the so-called public interest is, in fact, the interest large number of readers who are evidently not interested in Malta repo 
of the Government of the day, or of some particular Minister, or or in Shrines of Remembrance. Here, then, I cease from exhortation, Ti 
even of some particular official. Democracy can only thrive in the with a renewed expression of warm gratitude to the 931 readers} <ma! 
clear light of day. An authoritative reason is on record as to why who between them have contributed the present total of £1,388 4s. 





men love darkness. Those who have not seen their way to respond to the appeal have, | | tg 
* * * * am sure, good reasons for their abstention. The changing total of Rus: 

As I fancy Mr. Edgar Anstey mentioned in broadcasting on the _ the fund will still be given here for the next few weeks. have 
week’s films the other day, there seems to be a great need for some- . * * * * fore 
thing like a Film Information Centre, where cinema-goers can find The doctors may have a good case, but I cannot think they ar} with 


out about the exhibition of those secondary, or short, films, which, very good at putting it. The persistent hostility to the Nationa into 
admirable though so many of them are, never get into the advertise- Health Service scheme on the ground that the doctor’s essential the 
ments, since these are monopolised by “the big picture.” The duty is to his patient completely ignores the fact that the author per. 
difficulty, of course, would be the dissemination of the information; of the scheme is in effect the patient himself, represented for this high 
to acquire it should be easy enough. In the same connexion a purpose by the Government he has put in power. If, as the doctors In 
suggestion reaches me emphasising the need for a repertory cinema say, the patient is the first consideration, then let the patient decide. tive. 
for non-fictional films—documentaries, educational and scientific o far there is no evidence whatever that the patients as a whole, whe: 
films (nearly all of them shorts), particularly those shown in the first meaning the voters of the country, are in the least opposed to th} be e 
instance only to specialised audiences. Many of the Ministry of National Health Service scheme. All the evidence is the other way. | arm 
Information films would clearly have a place. It may be that this If, therefore, the real root of the doctors’ objection to the scheme was 


need is already met; if so I have not heard of it. Such a jg solicitude for their patients, they may safely dispel their fears. one. 

theatre would, I believe, attract a large public, in the greater pro- * + * * oxen 

vincial towns as well as in London. What we really want is a kind The. Manchester Guardian is always stimulating and sometimes} near 

of Radio Times for films. surprising. Some of its observations on the unhappy Greek affair] bad] 
* * * * 


I found more of the latter order than the former. It may or may not} But 

I did not hear the broadcast given a few nights ago by Mr. Torje ‘be true that “ British diplomatic prestige has fallen to its lowest | ing | 
Wold, the Norwegian Minister of Justice, on his recent visit to the point since Munich.” Personally, I think it untrue, but as, sine] is ¢ 
liberated northern districts of Norway, but from other sources I Munich, British prestige has been generally high, the allegation does} Nov 
gather that he, ‘has brought back impressions of singular interest. not amount to much. But when I read an adjuration to Mr. Churchill, | Janu 
His testimony to the behaviour of the Russian troops is remarkable. “ Let him forget the obeisances he has thought it proper to make § occu 
They have orders not to billet themselves in any Norwegian house monarchs in exile” (What monarchs? Queen Wilhelmina? King} Rom 
or disturb the occupants in any way, and they accordingly lie down Haakon? King Zog?), I wonder whether—well, whether the change} the | 


quite cheerfully and sleep in the snow. Among other Norwegians from the C. P. style is really a change for the better. TI 
Mr. Wold met was his own wife, who remained in Norway when he * * * * purp 
originally got away to England. She could have come back to England I am not very deeply impressed by the ingenuity of a late official] direc 


with him now, but with great resolution she has decided to stay of the Ministry of Home Security who has discovered that a comfort-} geste 
where she is, living in a liberated instead of an occupied area, and able way of reading in bed is to project the reading matter on to the} asa 
with new opportunities for public service opened up. ceiling by a kind of magic lantern apparatus and just lie and read. | tion 
* * * sd The ordinary way sounds simpler, but, in fact, for some people there | posit 

For a controversy to get really boiling merrily it must be conducted __ is a better way still. Lord Grey used to say that till his sight failed, ]  defe: 
by experts—in science, theology, economics, anything. Hence the he never knew how to read in bed without getting cold. Whenk] und 
vigour of The Times correspondence about C.E.M.A. exhibitions and _ had to take to braille he kept the book under the bedclothes, and the | posi 
loaned pictures. and the imprimatur that organisation tacitly gives problem was solved. JANUS 
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THE ALLIED WINTER OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HILE the Allied offensive up to the present has not yielded 
W the results that were expected, its achievement is none the 
less real and important. If the operations in the west appear to turn 
ypon mainly local objectives, it must be recognised that the shape 
of the eastern campaign is entirely different. It is true that the 
Russians have not yet encountered any positions comparable to those 
of the Siegfried Line ; but they have been exploiting the enemy’s 
enforced economy in an area that has steadily appreciated in value. 
They are now moving in on Buda Pesth, and, taking the position 
at its face value, it seems likely that the Hungarian capital may fall 
very swiftly. Th’s would be a resounding victory ; but its military 
by-products would be even greater. The routes to Austria are 
being opened ; and on the Ipel the Russians are nearer than ever 
before. 

They have now only to fo'low the course of the Danube in their 
northern advance ; but there are a number of tributaries to cross. 
Rivers in military history have not a consistently good record as 
defences ; but, in the present war, canals, rivers and even streams 
have shown themselves perhaps even more loyal allies than such 
elaborate works as those of the Siegfried Line. Nevertheless, the 
Russians have at least broached the northern approach to Austria, 
and it is a considerable advantage to have more than one string to 
the bow. It is this very advantage that has enabled the Russians to 
open up a new front when the East Prussian sector and the Vistula 
front were stabilised. The Germans have at length come to realise’ 
the strength of the Russian threat in the south, and according to 
report are concentrating fresh forces to deal with it. 

The prospect of an advance on Vienna and the assimilation of the 
small British units in Yugo-Slavia and the Allied armies in Italy into 
a great southern front may be distant ; but it is at least a possibility. 
What we cannot grasp with any full satisfaction is the measure of the 
Russian strength in this area. The two marshals and General Petrov 
have shown by their advance that they dispose of some considerable 
force, because Buda Pesth is a prize the enemy will not relinquish 
without a battle ; and this applies with greater force to the gateway 
into Austria. Yet it cannot be ignored that, on the Russian accounts, 
the casualties for some three weeks totalled only about 2,000 men 
per day. During the last few days, however, they have reached a 
higher figure. 

In the end it is the German Army that forms the Russian objec- 
tive. The estimation of casualties has its relevance to that; and 
where many factors may remain in dispute the losses inflicted can 
be estimated with some degree of accuracy. The destruction of an 
army may come through a mortal blow to its organisation. That 
was how the enemy army in Tunisia was defeated. But this is the 
one occasion in which the classical example of the destruction of an 
army has been seen in this war. The other occasion that comes 
nearest to it is the battle of Normandy, when the enemy was so 
badly struck that for some time the disorganisation was profound. 
But even in such battles as that of Stalingrad the hard steady grind- 
ing that is generally called attrition has to be pursued before victory 
is complete. Stalingrad was encircled in the third week of 
November, but the final surrender did not come until the end of 
January, after a stiff three weeks’ battle. The hard pounding phase 
occurred even in the battle of Alamein ; and when the fracture came 
Rommel still retained sufficient control of his army to withdraw 
the bulk of his best German elements. 

The appeal to attrition does not, therefore, mean that the general 
purpose of war is being overlooked ; on the contrary, it is being 
directly fulfilled. Neither does it imply, as has at times been sug- 
gested, any deficiency of generalship. The choice of Verdun in 1916 
as a sphere for the German offensive was motived by the determina- 
tion to hold the French to a punishing defensive battle. It was a 
position which the German Staff thought the French were bound to 
defend at all costs. Under such circumstances armies either defend 
under disadvantageous conditions and lose heavily, or they yield the 
Position and open up opportunities for exploitation. It is this 


dilemma that the Russians have created by their southern offensive. 
The Germans must either defend their present positions or abandon 
Buda Pesth and open the way to an advance upon Vienna. So far, 
they have been trying to hold the Russians off the Hungarian capital ;° 
but to do so they have had to bring fresh divisions into the area to 
make up for their losses and to check the advance. 


It is an illusion that Germany can suffer these losses as well as 
the Allies. Even if the Allies sffffered equally, being superior 
numerically, they would be growing relatively’stronger at an increas- 
ing pace. But we must also take into account the compulsion that 
these losses exercise on the Germans to draw upon such reserves as 
they possess; and there is evidence that this process is causing 
anxiety. The Russian Command is not, of course, at present strik- 
ing where the nearest approach to Berlin lies ; and the threat to the 
Austrian gate must divert more troops from that sector. There are, 
then, great chances in this sector of the front; and while they 
mature the German Army is being steadily ground down so that 
it will be less able to resist on any sector. 

The chastening thought that influences many minds at this 
moment is the expectation that this process was more complete than 
apparently it is. It is mot the case that this was due to over- 
ambitious expectations of the eastern offensive ; it is in the west that 
the tendency to exaggerate the success was most evident. But it is 
here that the process of attrition has gone farthest. Whereas the 
losses inflicted for most of the last month had only equalled about 
2,000 per day in the east, in the west they were nearly 7,000. That 
is a very great matter. The present German divisions are about 
9,000 or 10,000 strong; and the daily loss approaches that of a 
division per day. It is obvious that to calculate the full effect of 
this loss we should know the rate of reinforcement. This factor 
cannot be a matter of accurate calculation ; but we have had reports 
of Volksturm units being sent to the front; and we have learned 
from liberated France the effect of a powerful air offensive on the 
communications. Even if the Germans had unlimited reserves they 
would be of no service if they could not be swiftly sent to any 
sector under attack. 

It can be seen, then, that the offensive on the Western front, in 
conjunction with the heavy interception raids, is making inroads on 
the German Army which it cannot afford. But at the same time it 
is only now that the Allies are entering the main zone of the German 
defences in the south. The French Army’s success in the area of 
Belfort contributed to the casualties inflicted on the enemy ; but it 
is notable that, even now, the Nineteenth German Army is keeping 
open its line of retreat across the Rhine. After suffering a severe 
setback, the Germans recovered ; and, although they must sooner or 
later be driven back across the river, the rate of advance has 
slackened. It is in two distant places in the area of the Seventh 
and Third American Armies that the situation seems most open. 
General Patch has passed through Haguenau and is pressing 
the Germans into the corner where the Siegfried defences turn 
sharply from the Rhine towards the west. If that corner could be 
forced there might be a chance of turning both the Rhine and the 
Siegfried Line. It is, of course, as well recognised by the enemy 
as by ourselves. What chance there is depends upon the fact that 
Patton, himself entangled in a forbidding industrial area and fight- 
ing through the Siegfried Line, is making progress which, though 
less rapid than we could wish, is greater than.the enemy can face 
with equanimity. 

Reinforcements have been sent there ; and here, again, the same 
factor of reserves begins to take control of the development. The 
First American Army is through the Hurtgen Forest ; but when we 
remember that it was first entered three months ago we gather a 
better idea of the stubbornness of the German defence. The Roer 
line seems at last to have gone ; but once again the most important 
factor is the time it has taken to clear the Roer and the Maas.. Over 
the whole of the European theatre of war the developments turn 
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upon the extent of the casualties. At some point the inactive parts 
of the various fronts will spring to light. 

Our judgement upon when the German breakdown may be ex- 
pected will depend upon the estimate we have formed as to the ratio 
of loss to replacement. Already it would seem that the casualties are 
too great and too steady for any sort of effective replacement. The 
Germans, who lost a million troops in about five months, cannot 
afford to continue to lose at a rate of a division a day. But we have 


now seen with what fierce and effective skill they maintain their ° 


position, and, as we look across the ground ahead with its fresh 
inducements to stand, we have to realise that, short of some mis- 
judgement on the part of the German Command, the break may 
still be some distance off. The campaign for Vienna may provide 
the Command with the opportunity. 


INDIA: THE NEXT STEP 


NDIA is outwardly quiet, but there is deep discontent—deeper 

perhaps than ever. It is felt most acutely in Congress circles, 
for many Congress leaders are still in prison. But there is a much 
more widespread sense of frustration and distrust. It is widely 
believed at some hidden hand is at work in the British Government 
preventing any movement towards the fulfilment of our pledges. 
It may be said that this is unwarranted, for Government’s policy is 
clear and unambiguous, and it is for India to take the gift which is 
held out to it. Whether warranted or unwarranted, the serious 
thing is that this distrust exists, and that it is growing, so that the 
most sinister interpretations are put on every word that is spoken 
about India in the name of Government. It is doing great harm 
both to India and to Eritain, and unless something is done to destroy 
it, it is likely to do much more harm. Has anyone offered any 
practical proposal for its destruction other than that the Government 
should get on with the setting up of the Constitution-making body 
proposed in the Cripps scheme and give it every help and encourage- 
ment in its work? This would remove any ground for suspicion that 
the Government is not really sincere in its professions of its purpose 
to transfer power to Indian hands. 
~ Welcome evidence has recently been coming from various 
quarters of a desire for the opening of negotiations between 
parties. Hope was stirred when Mr. Gandhi agreed to meet 
Mr. Jinnah, but we can now see that their conversations were 
foredoomed to failure in view of the narrowness of the issue with 
which they were concerned and the temper of the two men. But 
they were symptomatic of a widely-felt desire for conciliation. Before 
they had actually begun, a statement was issued by thirty-three 
of the most outstanding public men in India, including members of 
all the important communities, disapproving of the division of India 
into two or more sovereign States, but urging the two leaders “ to 
review the whole situation calmly and dispassionately, and to arrive 
at a compromise solution which, while giving complete protection 
to all interests concerned, will maintain India’s unity.” 

Since then other significant things have been said and written 
which have received far less attention in the Press of this country 
than their importance has warranted. In various Indian news- 
papers suggestions have been made for the settling of India’s con- 
stitutional problem by negotiation. What is even more important, 
constructive proposals to this end have been coming from men who 
are recognised as political leaders. At the end of October, 
Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
is reported to have made definite proposals to this effect, 
declaring that “revolt against the British Government was 
an absolute impossibility, and could not be thought of,” 
and that “the only other method was of peaceful negotiation.” 
About the same time Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister 
of Jaipur, is reported to have made a still more specific proposal in 
an interview given to the Hindustan Times. It was that “a small 
‘Constituent Committee’ of, say, 25 representative Indians should 
immediately be set up and charged with the duty of preparing a 
Constitution for India within as short a period as possible”; and 
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he laid it down that “the only term of reference to the Committee 
should be how soon and how best India could attain a position of 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations.” Still more 
recently Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the great Liberal leader, has taken 
a step which may have very important consequences. After consulta. 
tion with Mr. Gandhi, and with the support of the members of the 
Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, he has resolveq 
to set up a Committee consisting of men not belonging to any of the 
major parties, not for the purpose of framing a new constitution, but 
for the more limited purpose of serving as a sort of conciliation board 
between the leaders of all parties and of suggesting some solution 
of the constitutional problem for the consideration and action of 
these parties. These are more than straws which show how the wind 
is blowing. They are evidence of the fact that real statesmanship 
and good will are to be found among men of very different political 
and communal! affiliations. 

The names of 22 members of Sir Tej Badadur Sapru’s committee 
were announced last week. All of them are men of ability, integrity 
and experience, and some of them are men of great distinction. At 
the same time, they are starting their work under one great dis- 
advantage—they are gravely suspect by a large section of the Muslim 
community. Their leader took Mr. Gandhi into his confidence 
from the beginning and shaped his plans partly as the result of 
discussion with him. He did not at the same time approach Mr, 
Jinnah. As a consequence some Muslim writers and speakers have 
been condemning the whole scheme as Congress-inspired and as 
designed for the attainment of Congress ends. This may in the 
end seriously impair the value of the committee’s work. 

It may be argued that the growth of support for the method of 
conference shows that the oft-repeated appeals of Mr. Amery to 
the leaders of the different parties are bearing fruit; and that the 
good fruit may safely be left to ripen of itself, and the weeds 
of dissension and distrust to wither away. This would be a complete 
misunderstanding of the situation. While any contribution to the 
mitigation of the discord between the great parties must be of 
tremendous value, I venture to suggest that even that end is not 
Jikely to be fully attained until the leaders of the parties are 
assembled for the practical purpose of shaping the future Government 
of India. The calling of this Assembly is the business of Govern- 
ment, and I believe both the growing discontent of these days and 
the growing desire for conciliation are indications that it should 
undertake the task without delay. 

Leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and others can do much to oil 
the wheels, but only the Government can set the machinery in motion 
and keep it in motion. Firstly, there is need for the co-operation 
of all parties, and no individual and no group can infallibly secure 
this. Some important group or groups would almost certainly refuse 
an invitation to a conference issued even by a very influential body of 
leaders ; some would probably agree to participate only if certain 
conditions laid down by themselves were accepted beforehand. 
Government alone has the necessary authority for the calling of a 
conference which shall be fully representative and authoritative. 
Secondly, there is to be no peace in India until the practical work 
of constitution-making begins. The plans proposed—whether for a 
unified India or for a divided India—concern all the people, and 
Government must be in them from the beginning. Lord Wavell 
wrote to Mr. Gandhi early in August suggesting that the preliminary 
work of constitution-making might begin as soon as the Indian 
leaders were prepared to co-operate to this end, and saying that the 
primary responsibility rested on them. That may be true, but the 
only guarantee that the efforts of the constitution-makers will not be 
wasted is that the Government should convene them ; that it should 
state authoritatively the purpose of the conference ; that it should 
sanction its composition, its agenda, and its methods of procedure; 
and that it should give the necessary assurances as to the destiny 
of its decisions. 

The Muslim League and the Congress would probably still make 
difficulties. The League would reiterate its demand for Pakistan, 
and the Congress its demand for the release of its interned leaders. 
To the first demand the answer would be that the division of India 
into two or more sovereign States is a matter that concerns not only 
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the British Government and the Muslims, but the whole of India, 
and even if it should be found in the end that the division ought to 
take piace, this decision shou!d be the outcome of a conference, and 
not a preliminary to it. The second demand is more reasonable. 
jt is true that the Quit India resolution has never been withdrawn, 
and logically Government would still be justified in asking for an 
assurance that all persons whom it was proposed to release had 
abjured revolutionary intentions. But would anything be ac- 
complished by this beyond causing the leaders to lose face? Does 
anyone immagine that it would be possible for Mr. Gandhi or any 
other Congress leader to spurn an invitation to participate in a 
conference of representatives of all parties-for the purpose of framing 
a constitut‘on for a self-governing India, and start a new campaign 
of Civil Disobedience? 

One of the main causes of the deep sense of frustration which has 
overtaken so large a part of the intelligentsia of India is that, like 
Tantalus, they see the object of their desire before them, and 
apparently within reach, but that somehow it persistently eludes 
them. It may be that the root of the inhibition is to be found in 
themselves. Mr. Amery has faithfully sought to demonstrate this to 
them. So also from another point of view has Mr. Gandhi. He has 
repeatedly said that self-government cannot be received as a gift, 
it must be won. There is certainly a sense in which Britain cannot 
“grant” self-government to India, but she can by an act of states- 
manship create the conditions under which the people of India 
may win it for themselves. 


FARMERS’ UNCERTAINTIES 


By H. D. tALSTON 


ARMERS, and indeed all interested in agriculture, have been 

long awaiting some definite pronouncement concerning the 
future of the industry. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Hudson’s statement in the House of Commons on December 5th 
should have been hailed in some quarters as giving to the industry 
some measure of the stability for which it has been asking. Un- 
fortunately it does nothing of the kind: what it does do is merely 
to announce that agreement has been reached between the Ministry 
of Agriculture and farmers’ representatives concerning 

(1) The collection of economic and financial data which would 
be acceptab‘'e both to the Government and the industry as a basis 
for price discussions ; 

(2) The procedure for using this data; and 

(3) The means of relating the system of guaranteed markets and 
fixed prices to the 1947 production plan, including the harvest 
of 1947. 

I do not wish to underestimate the importance of this agreement ; 
the experience of twelve months ago shows what ill-feeling can be 
caused by disagreement as to methods of obtaining production costs 
of various agricultural commodities. It is clearly desirable that 
before discussions on prices take place between farmers’ representa- 
tives and the Ministry, there should be an agreed basis on which 
to work. This agreement has now been obtained, and both parties 
are willing to allow an independent body of experts in the shape 
of advisory economists attached to universities and colleges to collect 
and analyse the necessary figures. Since these economists were 
specifically excluded from the National Advisory Service, which 
was the subject of recent legislation, Mr. Hudson was right to point 
out that they would be absolutely impartial and could not be con- 
sidered by anybody as civil servants in the employ of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

But what about stability? Does the farmer know enough now, 
as the result of Mr. Hudson’s statement, to enable him to plan 
ahead? Speaking as a farmer, I am in no better position today 
than I was on the day before Mr. Hudson made his statement. I 
knew then that there was a Four Year Plan for milk and livestock. 
I knew then that I had an assured market and a guaranteed 
minimum price for milk, fat cattle and sheep during the next four 
years. As far as other products were concerned I was completely 
in the dark: I am still in the dark. It is true that I have now been 
to'd that the price I shall get for my wheat harvested next year— 
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wheat which already has been sown and is coming up in the fields 
—will be the same as the price I got this year ;'and that the price 
for other cereals, potatues and sugar beet will remain unaltered 
apart from “minor adjustments in seasonal, area and grade prices.” 
But as I have already had to arrange my cropping without knowing 
these prices the announcement does not affect my farming policy 
one way or the other, though I am assured that in future I shall 
get this information some nine or ten months earlier than I have 
this year. 

In addition to this we are told that there will be no automatic 
adjustment of prices, but that all relevant data will be taken into 
account each year. This means that if a rise in wages is offset by 
an increase in efficiency the price of the commodity will remain the 
same, thus passing on to the consumer the benefit brought about 
by improved techn‘que. This is a manifestly fair arrangement, but 
it is one that it is important to keep in mind at a time when some 
people maintain that grants to agricultural research are on a par 
with general farm subsidies and can only benefit the farmer and not 
the public at large. 

On general policy Mr. Hudson is silent, except to say “it must 
be contemplated that concurrently with a relaxation of pressure— 
when this becomes possible—for the maximum production of certain 
crops, e.g., cereals and potatoes, prices of those crops will be 
reduced.” Any farmer who has thought, read or listened will 
already have realised that with the coming of peace there will be a 
change of emphasis from cereal production to livestock production. 
The mere reiteration of this fact does not get us anywhere. Not 
even with fruit and vegetables, other than potatoes—crops which it 
is reasonable to expect will be needed in larger quantities after the 
war than at present—is there any indication that encouragement 
will be given to increase production. 

Some may ask at this stage, why should agriculture be so insistent 
on stability? What right has it to ask for conditions better than 
those obtained by any other industry? It is true that many manu- 
facturers start producing an article without any guarantee that they 
will be ab!e to sell it when it is completed, but a large number of 
industries, particularly those of direct national importance, have 
either a firm contact with the buyer before starting production or 
have sufficient freedom from competition to ensure that there will 
be no rival to their product when it is finally ready for the public. 
In the former category comes shipbuilding, for it is inconceivable 
that anyone would embark on the construction of a battleship or 
liner without a clear understanding as to the price that was to be 
paid for it when it was finally completed. In the other category 
come public utilities, such as electricity supply companies ; when 
they embark upon the building of a power station they know per- 
fectly well that no other rival supplier can come along and steal 
their potential customers before their own power station is com- 
pleted. Thus agriculture is not asking for something which is 
denied to other industries ; rather it is asking for something which 
many other industries have a'ready realised is an indispensable factor 
in their ability to give efficient service to the public. 

Now as to the -special need of agriculture for this security. 
Farming is a long-term business and one where money spent in 
capital improvements today may not start to bring in a return for 
many years. Further, it is in need of fresh capital equipment, and 
farmers do not find it too easy to come by new capital in these days. 
It is essential that such capital as there is be spent wisely. Take 
the case of a medium-sized farmer who finds that he has £500 or 
so that he can put into his business as fresh capital. He may spend 
this money on a combine-harvester which will reduce his corn 
production costs and will increase his efficiency as a corn producer. 
He may, on the other hand, buy a pedigree dairy bull which will 
have the effect, in four or five years’ time, of increasing his efficiency 
as a milk producer ; or he may instead buy a pedigree beef bull, 
which will enable him to produce better beef for less money at 
some future date. At the moment all he can do is to make a guess 
to the best of his ability as to whether he should go in for corn 
production, milk or beef. The Government has given him no lead ; 
but in the interests of the consumer and efficient production alone 
he must be given a lead. 


“ 
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It is not only the actual producer of fcod who needs stability. 
Before the location of housing in rural areas can be intelligently 
planned we must know how many people will be working and living 
in each area. The same information is needed by electricity supply 
companies and other public services ; but we cannot say how many 
people will live in a given area until] we know the type of farming 
that will be practised there. 

The industrialist, too, is waiting. Many engineering firms and 
others who, during the past five or six years, have been engaged 
exclusively upon the manufacture of war materials in some form 
or another, are now thinking of producing farm machinery. With- 
out their help, we will have to use up our fast disappearing over- 
seas investments, or rely on some continuation of Lend-Lease to 
obtain the tractors, combine-harvesters and other necessities of 
modern farming. Contractors who in the past have been building 
aerodromes and camps are becoming interested in pre-fabricated 
farm buildings, but without stability they all know that they will 
not receive sufficient orders to enable them to produce at reasonable 
prices. It can thus be seen that many people besides farmers are 
vitally concerned in the long-term future of agriculture. 

Mr. Hudson’s statement cannot be taken in any way as giving 
future stability to agriculture. In his own words, it deals purely 
with machinery. All we can do is to hope that the machine will 
soon be started ; that it will run with the efficiency that Mr. Hudson 
expects from farmers; and: that just as British agriculture must 
produce the food that the consumer wants, so will Mr. Hudson’s 
machine be used for preparing the long-term policy that agriculture 
wants. 


THE LIBERATION OF LONDON 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


ELL is paved with Reports and Plans that have never been 

fulfilled. If London fails to implement those now prepared 
for her by Patrick Abercrombie (or something like them in their 
humane and sweeping sanity) we shall assuredly live to see all 
chance of gracious living still more desperately diminished and Giant 
Squalor enthroned amid the mounting chaos. 

That is no guess, no oratorical flourish, but the sobering statistical 
fact. Sobering, because as yet there is no assurance that the steps 
necessary to avert a Metropolitan disaster will be taken—adequately 
and in time. Which goes, too, for many cities besides London 
where Professor Abercrombie’s wise advice has also been sought. 
Some I know where, years before the war, he had made his civic 
diagnosis, and thereafter his whole elaborate appreciation and plan 
for action have been stultified by imaction at the appropriate time 
and place, or else by action that entirely and permanently sabotaged 
the basic intention of the new Charter as forma!ly accepted. 

I have even heard Abercrombie abused by those who have thys 
suffered from and been frustrated by official neglect to apply his 
remedies as “merely a paper planner,” which is about as just as to 
blackguard your doctor when you feel worse instead of better after 
not taking the medicine he prescribed. And, anyway, the planner’s 
business is to make plans, not to carry them out, not even to put 
them over or sell them against entrenched municipal “ sales 
resistance,” though he will naturally do whatever he can to ensure 
that his expert labours are not stillborn and in vain. He is the 
doctor, not the nurse, and he has not only one patient to put on the 
way to health, but many. Mercifully, however, Professor Aber- 
crombie’s immense energy is of the infectiously buoyant kind, and 
he concludes his foreword thus hopefully: 

“ There is now a chance—and a similar one may not occur again— 
of getting the main features of this programme of redistributed 
population and work carried through rapidly and effectively, thereby 
reducing overcrowding and locating industry in conjunction. The 
difficulties in normal times of moving people and industry are rightly 
stressed, but people and industry will go where accommodation is 
made available. Moreover, the war has made migration a familiar 
habit. Give a man and his wife a first-rate house, a community and 
occupation of various kinds reasonably near at hand, within a regional 
framework which enables them to-move freely and safely about, to 
see their friends and enjoy the advantages of London ; add to these 
a wide freedom of cho’ce. and they will not grumble in the years 
immediately following the war. The industrialist, if he is asked 
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whether he is prepared to submit to the guidance of a Governmen 
official, will probably protest. But if he is offered a choice of sites, 
with every modern facility (including labour) provided, and in addition 
a licence to build and access to building materials and labour, he wij 
jump at the chance to get started as quickly as possible. 

Truly, it is now or it is never. Certainly, there are “ ifs,” ang 
they are big ones, the master one of them all being the last. .. , 

“Tf London replanning is contemplated on this scale—and jt js 
difficult to escape it if the main conclusions of the Royal Commission 
are accepted by the Government—something on the lines of this 
Plan would seem inevitably to follow. Further research is not likely 
to modify its main conclysions, but will give greater precision to jts 
execution and reduce the margin of error in the equation of folk 
and work. 

“Courage is needed to seize the moment when it arrives and jp 
make a resolute start.” 

The great Report itself (a limited advance issue pending th 
fully-illustrated edition that will be publicly available as soon as wx 
delays allow) opens with a preamble that admirably summarises jts 
imposing scope under the text “ All things are ready if our mings 
be so.” But, as he admits, the whole tremendous structure is raised 
on a foundation that-includes five basic assumptions that are, g 
present, no more than assumptions. Briefly, they are these: 

1. That no new industry shall be admitted to London and the 
Home Counties except in special cases (one of the recommendations 
of the Barlow Report on the Location of Industry). 

2. That industry and housing will be closely correlated. 

3. That as a consequence of decreased density and de-centralis:. 
tion, the population of the area (Greater London) will be diminshed, 

4. That London will continue to be one of the great world ports, 

5. That there will be new powers for planning, including power 
for the control of land value. 

The Royal Commission on the Location of Industrial Population 
reported in 1939, followed by the Scott and Uthwatt Reports, also 
wisely ordered by the Government. There has been a mos 
comprehensive diagnosis, prescriptions have been duly written, 
but the healing remedies are still withheld. Why? “As a matter of 
urgency ” still echoes hollow and mockingly from the earlier years 
of the war, yet never a word in the King’s Speech to give any sens 
of reality to what we well know are the essential pre-requisites of 
any physical planning. 

The plan deals with an area of 2,599 square miles, which extends 
outwards from the L.C.C. boundary for roughly 30 miles from 
the centre of London, and in 1938 had a population of 6} millions 
Broadly, the plan is based on a division of the area into four con- 
centric rings, of which: 

(1) The Inner Urban Ring represents the fully urbanised built-up 
areas adjoining the L.C.C. area ; 

(2) the Suburban Ring represents the area beyond the Inner Urban 
Ring and approximately within 12 miles of Charing Cross, in which 
the excessive densities of the Inner Urban Ring have not yet been 
reached, but in which land has now been built up to the limit pre- 
scribed by tolerable conditions ; 

(3) the Green Belt Ring comprises much open country and in- 
cludes numerous established centres of population; it extends for 
about five miles beyond the Suburban Ring ; 

(4) the Outer Country Ring includes the remainder of the Region 
and contains distinct urban communities situated in land otherwise 
open in character and mainly agricultural. 

The plan’s aim, of course, is to discourage the further growth d 
industry and population within the London Region, and to provide 
for their better distribution and grouping. 

Other problems are arterial road improvements, the conservation 
of good agricultural land, and the preservation and extension of the 
green belt round London. 

The decentralisation proposals are certainly drastic, involving the 
moving out of 1,720 factories directly employing 258,000 people. 
Where some of these would go to is indicated on one of the maps, 
where, with refreshing boidness, ter. brand new satellite towns af 
located out beyond the Green Belt, ringing the capita] round at about 
a 30-mile radius on fresh and >pen sites, the very names of which 
are for the most part new and strange to me. One had rather a 
cepted the Home Counties as having already become all Home and 
no County, but Professor Abercrombie has, as usual, made his own 
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surprising discoveries that increase one’s impatience to see the first 
real and complete satellite town take shape in its chosen virgin 
setting. Real and complete they should certainly be, for an average 
population of around 60,000 is envisaged, the size that is now 
generally accepted as about the optimum, large enough to support 
al] the cultural, social and other amenities of a thoroughly civilised 
urban existence—and no larger. 

“Virgin sites ” are also chosen for the routes of the ten new great 
one-purpose motor track “ express arterial roads,” that, linked (only) 
by successive ring roads, radiate out towards Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
South Wales, Exeter or wherever. The old arterial road system is 
not exactly scrapped as a total loss, but it is largely and definitely de- 
moted to the subsidiary role that is all it is fit for. 

Geology and agriculture are, of course, considered, as they should 
be, and it is pointed out that we owe much of our meagrely sur- 
viving open space (apart from the Royal Parks) to the fact that there 
gre certain tracts that have defied all attempts at cultivation since 
Roman Days. Alas! though you cannot grow crops on unsuitable 
soil, we found that we could plant houses almost anywhere and 
anvhow—so long as it was someone else who had to live in them. 
Still, flood lands and marshes have saved us some green places, but 
Professor Abercrombie is adamant about the need for vastly increased 
open spaces. 

Throughout the whole Report one feels that its author is as 
concerned to give London its proper civic spirit as to re-create its 
crippied body. 


CAN BRITISH AVIATION 
SURVIVE ? 


By STORM BACK 

HE Chicago Air Conference has done much to help the progress 

of civil aviation, but it has also exposed the vulnerability of 
Britain. The American delegation has declared a “ take-it-or- 
leave-it” policy of virtually unrestricted competition in which there 
will exist a close analogy between the freedom of the seas and the 
freedom of the skies. Britain, who has completely neglected her 
civil aviation industry during the war, is unable to accept the 
challenge and demands restriction of air traffic; an air liner routed 
from New York to Paris may land or fly straight over the British 
Isles, but it must not alight for the specific purpose of picking up 
passengers who would normally travel by a British air service. The 
Conference has come to a deadlock on this main issue, and the 
question that now arises is which countries will support Britain and 
which America. The aviation industry as a whole, however, is not 
affected by the Chicago deliberations ; the export of all types of 
aeroplanes for feeder lines, private charter and private ownership 
will always remain an enterprise fought out in the open market, and 
this country is so far behind that she will have to make great strides 
to catch the American Marathon. 

The British public are aware of the tremendous potentialities in 
civil aviation for post-war reconstruction, but feel that it is one of 
the many difficulties that must be solved when the war in the West 
is over. This optimistic procrastination, which was so nearly our 
undoing in the disparity of military aircraft in the early stages of 
the war, is just as vital and fatal today in the civil industry. We 
cannot wait, for America is not waiting; for years she has con- 
centrated on civil aviation and the war has not been allowed to 
impede the industry. Thirty per cent. of her total multi-engine 
production is transport aircraft. These aircraft are the most up-to- 
date air liners in the world. In Britain, with the exception of the 
very belated York, we have built only military aircraft, and con- 
sequently have to rely on American surplus to provide our single 
National Air Line with suitable aeroplanes. It is worth noting 
that before the war the National Airways of Britain (British Air- 
ways), Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand were 
operating American Lockheeds. 

On the outbreak of hostilities Britain and the United States, in 
their respective countries, affiliated civil aviation into their armed 
forces. In England it was a slow and painful process of dis- 
integration, until today civil aviation is alive in name only and that 
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a bad one. In America exactly the opposite has occurred, where it 
is intensely alive and has been given every opportunity to progress. 
This remarkable contrast of policy 1s evident in every branch of 
aviation. 

The irternal air line companies of Britain were disbanded, while 
in America they were amalgamated into a uniform command. 
Normal services were carried on, and they were a!so, most sensibly, 
given the job of flying American troops over the future air routes 
of the world. Today America’s giant four-engine Douglas aircraft 
glide down to a smooth landing at every accessible Allied airport. 
Daily they cross the North and Southern Atlantic to the United 
Kingdom, Africa and Europe, the Pacific to Australia and China, 
and the dense jungles to the rich cities of South America. What 
are we doing? A service to Ireland struggles on with half a dozen 
aeroplanes built in 1932, which according to reliable reports will be 
replaced at the end of the war by American Dakotas. Other 
subsidiary and private charter companies will likewise be forced 
to operate American aircraft. This is not necessary, for Britain 
still has air liners which were stopped during the war but could 
easily be put back into production, that are just as up to date and 
suitable. The consensus amongst pilots is that the Flamingo is 
still one of the finest small air liners of the world. British Overseas 
Airways Corporation (B.O.A.C.), the sole representative abroad, 
is still using many American aircraft. Can we afford to advertise 
for our greatest competitors? 

The light aircraft industry, which at one time held its own in 
the international market, has also disappeared. From the Argentine 
pampas to the great Canadian lakes, from Africa, Australia and 
India, the De Havilland light aircraft industry were standing up to 
American competition. Today we have irretrievably lost the South 
American and Canadian market, while Australia, India and Africa 
are daily being drawn towards the industrial enterprise of the 
American orbit. The Commonwealth want our aircraft, but if 
we cannot provide them they must go elsewhere. 

Between the two countries there is also a marked difference in 
the training of air crews. The hackneyed phrase “that pilots 
will be two a penny” does not apply to air line pilots. A minimum 
of two years’ training, irrespective of past flying experience, is 
universally adopted to teach air line flying procedure. This fact 
is fully recognised by the Americans, for on all their long-distance 
flights double crews are carried of young men who intend to make 
ait line flying their career. On a recent crossing of the Atlantic in 
a Sky-Master (a large four-engine Douglas), I asked a young pilot, 
a member of the crew, how he managed to spend so much time aft 
with the passengers. He said, “Well, it’s like this. I watch the 
captain, who watches the second pilot and the second pilot watches 
the automatic-pilot which is flying the aeroplane! ” 

This thoroughness must not be laughed at, for it has captured 
the confidence of the people. The Americans believe that their air 
lines are safe, and that is everything. In the United States I was 
asked time and time again why so many of our British personalities 
preferred flying in American aircraft with an American air crew, 
implying that only all-American air service was safe. This opinion 
was also widespread in Canada. I am a British “B™” licence pilot 
and take great pride in the fact, but all my expatiating on war-time 
difficulties did not convince countries that look for results and 
results only. 

There is a definite Colonel Blimp school of thought in this 
country as regards aviation. “Let the Americans obtain the initial 
advantage after the war,” say the die-hards, “but what of it? 
We are bound to capture the trade back.” If this were the case, 
which is most unlikely, what is going to happen to the industry 
in the transition period? 

To the pilots—for in the long run it is the pilots that make or mar 
an aeroplane—who have flown both English and American aircraft, 
it is obvious that we are capable of designing and constructing (if 
I may borrow a vernacular from across the water) “the biggest 
and finest” civil aircraft. Do we want to see the British Common- 
wealth of Nations using American aeroplanes, or will the supply 
of aircraft be an outlet for the vast industry we have. built up to 
defend the Empire at al] times? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


TRUST that I shall not be considered intrusive if I add a 

marginal comment to what is written elsewhere regarding last 
Friday’s debate upon the situation in Greece. A perusal of the 
speeches as reported, an analysis of the vote actually recorded, might 
suggest that the d'scussion was more inconclusive, and in a way less 
satisfactory, thar was actually the case. Naturally, some exaggerated 
statements were made and inevitably at moments a certain amount 
of heat was engendered ; but the House as a whole was soberly 
anxious to learn what had actually happened and to hear from the 
Government how this most unfortunate situation can have arisen. 
The Prime Minister was in a youthful, almost in a maquis, mood ; 
so far from pursuing dictatorially the main tenor of his discourse, 
he not merely enjoyed, he actually invited, the interruptions by 
which his speech was dislocated. So buoyantly does he enjoy being, 
at the age of seventy, the Rupert of debate that, instead of ignoring 
some murmured commentary on the part of his opponents, he drags 
these whispered words on to the floor of the House and dashes after 
them all spaniel-like into the bracken. The result is exhilarating and 
in a way effective, but it does not provide either the House or the 
country with that consecutive and reasoned exposition which in 
moments of deep perplexity they require. It may well have been 
that Mr. Churchill had decided to leave it to Mr. Eden, when wind- 
ing up, to provide the factual narrative of events which was above 
all desired ; and this may have been a wise decision. Certain it is 
that never in his whole career has Mr. Eden (who is not a natural 
orator) spoken with greater clarity or conviction ; and no rhetorical 
triumphs could mote effectively have mitigated the anxiety of those 
present than the frank and lucid narrative which he provided of these 
extremely dangerous events. It was perhaps the most useful speech 


that he has ever made. 
i * * * 


Yet behind the perplexity engendered by the confusing events 
which have occurred in Athens, there was a deeper perplexity which 
was concerned, not with any local or momentary crisis, but with one 
of the most fundamental principles of British foreign policy. How- 
ever empirical or imprecise the execution of British foreign policy 
may have seemed to foreign observers during the last hundred and 
twenty years, the fact remains that, whatever Government may have 
been in power, our system has, since the death of Castlereagh, been 
inspired and guided by certain recognisable principles. One of the 
most vital of these principles is that British foreign policy should 
be directed constantly to the defence and support of liberal as against 
despotic constitutions. This principle has again and again been 
affirmed by our statesmen. It became the guiding rule of Canning’s 
system. We find Palmerston affirming it in 1832: “The inde- 
pendence of constitutional States never can be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the British Parliament. Constitutional States I consider to 
be the natural Allies of this country ; and no English Ministry will 
perform its duty if it be inattentive to the interests of such States.” 
It was affirmed again twenty years later in Lord Granville’s famous 
memorial to the Queen, in which he laid it down as a principle that 
it was the duty of any British Government to give support to “ those 
countries which have adopted Liberal Institutions similar in 
Liberality to our own.” And it rings out again in the resonant 
words with which Gladstone inaugurated his Midlothian campaign 
in 1879, when he stated that a love of freedom “ought to be the 
very atmosphere in which a Foreign Secretary of England ought to 


live and move.” 
* * * * 


The recurrence of this principle. in our foreign policy is due to 
something far more important than any ideological sympathy ; it 
has a basis far more realistic than any natural affinity to countries 
who possess and maintain political systems similar to our own; it 
is founded on the fact that deinocracies are by their very nature more 
pacific than dictatorships or oligarchies. It is thus a principle which 


is in accord with what will always remain the central interest of this 
Empire and Commonwealth, namely, the preservation of peace: 
and it becomes important to consider whether this admirable prin. 
ciple is not in danger of becoming distorted by a misconception of 
its essential nature. Why is it, therefore, that democracies are more 
pacific and less’ dangerous than any other form of government? 
Because a democracy is based upon such essential foundations as 
freedom of the Press, freedom of speech, freedom of association and 
freedom of criticism. These four great elements insure that no 
Government is in a position to plan aggression secretly and un. 
checked. These are tremendous safeguards, and any polity which 
does not contain these safeguards is not a democracy but something 
else. Thus to define as a “ democracy” any system which seeks to 
abolish these safeguards and to establish a single-party Administra- 
tion on totalitarian lines is to indulge in a false definition. And to 
assume that we should always support the Jacobins against the 
Girondins is to distort a valuable principle of foreign policy to an 
extent which renders it, not salutary, but the reverse. 


* * + * 


Our aim in Greece is to secure conditions in which the Greek 
people shall have occasion to choose both the Government and the 
Opposition that they desire. I am not among those who regard 
EAM and ELAS as composed entirely of either brigands or com- 
munists. There may be a few brigands among them, but after all 
the Klephts have always played a romantic part in Hellenic history, 
It may well be that the inner core of EAM is communist in inspira- 
tion and intention, but after all the extreme individualism of the 
Greek workers and peasants would not permit of any totalitarian 
system being permanently established. Nor am I in the very least 
surprised that the Greek people, having suddenly been liberated 
from eight years of Metaxist or German repression, should have 
indulged for a while in their national pastime of shooting at each 
other. It was seventeen hundred years ago that Herodian referred 
to “ that ancient malady of the Greeks” which tempts them at the 
most inconvenient moments to delight their enemies and embarrass 
their friends by indulging in internecine squabbles. Some such 
outburst was to have been expected and was certainly foreseen. 
Our very natural horror and distress at what has happened should 
not tempt us to falsify the focus of events or to attribute to our 
intervention motives by which quite certainly it was in no sense 
inspired. Still less should we seek to argue that our action in Greece 
represents some violation of the principles of British foreign policy, 
whereas in fact it represents the execution of those principles. It 
is not that we are taking sides in a dispute ; it is merely that we are 
preventing a single element in the Greek community from profiting 
by the circumstances of liberation to anticipate by force the freely 
expressed wishes of the Greek people as a whole. 


* * * * 


I believe that the British public wiii in the end return to that sure 
instinct which has inspired the principles of our foreign policy from 
the days of Canning to the days of Grey and Arthur Henderson. 
Our departure from that principie in ihe unhappy period between 
the two wars has left behind it a damnable heritage of suspicion 
and distrust. The confused epoch through which we are now pass- 
ing may well tempt many sincere and ardent people unconsciously 
to subordinate national interests to interests which are not national 
at all. But whatever may have been the divergences of feeling and 
judgement disclosed in Friday’s debate, there were certain funda- 
mental emotions which were shared in common: a deep distress at 
what has occurred ; a grave anxiety regarding the scope of its future 
development ; a common desire to elucidate and simplify the actual 
facts ; and a joint wish to examine, as Mr. Quintin Hogg well said, 
not so much the differences between Right and Left as the 
differences between right and wrong. 
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MUSIC 


Sadler's Wells Opera: ‘* Gianni Schicchi ” and “* Il Tabarro.” 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Company has returned to the Prince’s Theatre 
with a revival of two parts of Puccini’s Trittico. Gianni Schicchi, 
the comedy, has always won the most favour in this country, for the 
obvious reason that it is a good tale wittily told. It needs, however, 
more pointed telling (and better singing, especially from the tenor) 
than most of the company achieved on this occasion. For one thing 
the singers are not glib enough with their words, but recite them like 
children uncertain of their sense, with each syllable given the same 
value, so that the sentence sounds meaningless and the musical phrase 
has no shape. For another, the company falls into the besetting 
sin of English actors in a complicated ensemble when there is no 
firm hand to keep them in order ; they romp round and get into a 
huddle. This was not so when the company performed the opera 
afew years ago. Mr. Edmund Donlevy’s Schicchi was admirable in 
many ways, but he is really too much a lightweight for what is a 
physically big part. 

Il Tabarro should come first on the bill, but as it was better done, 
perhaps the reversal of order was wise. What was unwise was the 
reversal of Puccini’s stage-arrangements. The whole point of the 
main action is that it takes place on the barge with the life of Paris 
proceeding on the quay in the background. The piece moves to its 
climax in the sombre monologue of the barge-master as he looks 
down into the dark waters of the Seine flowing past in the orchestra 
pit. Having uttered his thought, he lights his pipe, and the striking 
of the match lures Luigi, his wife’s lover, to his death. The pro- 
ducer on this occasion thought he knew better than Puccini, turned 
the whole scene back to front, and put the barge up-stage. The 
result is not only that the movements of the incidental characters, 
who pass across the stage and create the atmosphere of the piece, 
are inevitably given too great a prominence, but it becomes physically 
impossible for the singer to remain on the barge during his long solo. 
He simply must come to the front of the stage. Result: the effect 
of his grim immobility is lost and with it half the horror aroused in 
the spectator. Worse still, Michele is in the street when he strikes 
the match, which the lover supposes to be the woman’s signal from 
the barge. 

I have spent so much time on these stage-details because they put 
what is a little masterpiece of melodrama all out of focus and must 
make the action largely unintelligible to a newcomer. It is the more 
the pity as the singing of Miss Victoria Sladen, Mr. Arthur Servent 
(who also acts with a real sense of Luigi’s character) and Mr. Tom 
Williams is really good, and often catches the true Italian vocal 
excitement, despite a deplorable translation. Cannot the correct set- 
ting used in the former production at Sadler’s Wells be got out and 
substituted for this misguided piece of originality? 

DyneELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


“Western Approaches.’’ At Warners and the Regal. 
Chaos.’’ No release yet arranged. 





** Out of 


Western Approaches is a story of the Atlantic convoys, of the sur- 
vivors of S.S. ‘ Jason’ adrift for fourteen days in an open boat and 
of the fight between a U-boat and the merchant ship which tries to 
rescue them. Great pains have been taken. The scenes of the open 
boat have been photographed in the cold and unstable Atlantic ; 
merchant seamen abandoning ship have been required to carry out 
this operation in a swell rather than in the studio. And on top of 
all the difficulties have been added the additional mechanical encum- 
brances of Technicolor photography. The narrative has been re-created 
by seamen whose model is life rather than art: they re-live rather 
than act. In the open boat, spasmodically reviving hope struggles 
with loneliness and failing endurance. A hardy spirit, obstinately 
determined to draw his despairing shipmates into a comic song, 
can demonstrate that this simple, enheartening service is at once 
a labour of Hercules and of love. Western Approaches is a far cry 
indeed from the sophisticated symbolisnr of Hitchcock’s Lifeboat— 
that political salon afloat on the waters. 

The film has many outstanding virtues. The skipper of the 
Tescuing merchantman is the most convincing ship’s captain ever 
to appear on the screen ; there are lovely seascapes and rich, clear 
vistas of freighters loading in New York’s East River; the colour 
is for the most part excellent and the editing and music strong and 
sure. But this film’s princ!pal achievement is the account it gives 
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of how ordinary men look and move and speak ; and that is a rare 
event in the cinema. 

I am puzzled by the comments of my distinguished critical col- 
league, Miss C. A. Lejeune, for she argues that Western Approaches 
errs in avoiding theatricalism. Miss Lejeune maintains that the 
homespun conversations of the film, the talk of wives and beer and 
the street-corner at home, are a “ falsification of life” and that the 
dialogue should rather have sparkled with such phrases as “ the 
cold, scaly hand of Neptune” which she once heard fall from the 
lips of a sailor. Reality, Miss Lejeune believes, may consist in 
“saying things so impossible that you know them to be true.” I 
think she is pulling our legs. But if not I would ask her whether 
the makers of Western Approaches should really have accepted her 
thesis and paid heed to the fact that “the dullest people come out 
at times with the most fantastic notions.” Has not Pat Jackson, the 
film’s director, achieved more by assuming, firstly that his characters 
were not dull, and, secondly, that real life and the common people 
need not be “ theatrical” in order to be dramatic? 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


ART 
Christmas Exhibitions 


THE nineteenth-century English and French join, at Wildenstein’s, 
in a glorious chime, ringing out over the clamour of wars in splendid 
protestation of immortality. “Constable to Cézanne” is the title 
of this first-rate loan exhibition, and although the carillon is mainly 
French, the English sources of the galaxy are shown in several fine 
Constable sketches and good Boningtons. Delacroix, Corot, Monet, 
Sisley and Seurat are all fairly displayed, together with a big Degas 
bronze, several first-rate Pissaros and the famous “La Meule” of 
Cézanne. But for me the crowning glory is a breath-taking Renoir, 
“Le Printemps,” a pearl as light as air, of such unsurpassed delicacy 
that to live with it would be to forget all other seasons. 

Finally, look to the left of the door as you leave, behind the desks 
of ladies selling catalogues and collecting entrance money in aid of 
the Airborne Forces, to see a small Courbet ; a desolate expanse of 
melancholy foreshore. It will give you pause, for it is Courbet at 
his very best. 

At the Leicester Galleries there are two rooms of Mr. Epstein’s bright 
watercolours, seventy of them, uniformly priced. Their uniformity 
does not end at the price ; they are all too uniform in every respect. 
Epstein is one of the greatest modellers in the history of European 
sculpture, his bronzes at their best are matchless ; indeed, since the 
death of Maillol he has no contemporary rivals in this field. It is, 
therefore, the more regrettable that he sees fit to produce for public 
exhibition an endless stream of railway posters, dashed in with 
lurid colour, like the work of a juvenile follower of Matthew Smith. 
The Epstein vitality is present in them, but none of the Epstein 
grandeur and subtlety. The flowerpieces in particular seem to me 
entirely lacking in everything except a certain bravura. In the 
front room at the same gallery is a group of pastels by various artists, 
for the most part rather fluffy. Pastel is a difficult medium, and it 
often seems to tempt painters into producing the kind of “ quick 
effect” that does not bear looking into. 


The Redfern Gallery is holding a Christmas bazaar of pleasant 
nineteenth-century prints in colour, a room of comic French ones, 
and a room crowded with engravings of Brighton Pavilion in all its 
grandiose aspects. In the small room are small gouaches by Eileen 
Agar called “ Cumberland Landscapes,” which are much better than 
any work I have yet seen by this artist. In the basement is the 
usual excellent stock of English and French paintings. At the Beaux 
Arts Gallery, in Bruton Place, there is a delightful show of drawings, 
including a number of Sickert and John drawings at lower prices 


‘ than may be found elsewhere. The exhibition ranges over the three 


hundred odd years since Jacques Callot, with a variety of French 
drawings and several fine Gainsborough landscapes. 

The Leger Gallery is showing English watercolours since Rowland- 
son. The Rowlandsons themselves are good examples, and the 
famous watercolour schools are well represented. The modern 
section does not come off too well, since neither David Jones, 
Nash, Sutherland, Bawden nor Ravilious are represented, and these 
constitute a considerable part of the strength of contemporary water- 
colour painting. To round off the tour I strongly urge the intrepid 
traveller, if he can still walk, to visit the “picture of the month,” 
at the National Gallery: a fine small Rembrandt. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 








LETTERS TO 


THE TROUBLE IN GREECE 


S1r,—Friday’s debate on Greece left several matters in obscurity which, 
in justice to the Greek people, should be clarified. Firstly, Mr. Churchill 
mentioned the mutinies among Greek forces in Egypt last April ; but it 
should be remembered that the cause of the mutiny was the arrest of 
delegates from the resistance movement EAM and its ELAS guerillas, 
who had come to ask for a Government of national unity. Their 
sympathisers in the Mountain Brigade were disarmed—wi'h Briush help— 
as “subversive elements,” but fortunately the final upshot was the fall 
of M. Tsouderos, and this in turn made some measure of unity possible 
at last. 

Secondly, one factor in the discontent was the question of the King 
of the Hellenes. Except wmong a minority of Royalists, the King is 
extremely unpopular in Greece. On this point one could quote The Times 
(15/9/43), the Daily Telegraph (23/10/43), the Observer (24/10/43), 
the Manchester Guardian (29/10/43) and the Bulletin of International 
News (19/2/43). The Manchester Guardian of May 13th, 1944, described 
the King as a “ barrier to national unity.” 

Thirdly, the barrier remains. The King has never given a firm under- 
taking not to return and until he is called for by a plebiscite. On 
November 8th, 1943, he said that when his country was liberated he 
would “re-examine the question of the time of his return in the light 
of the political and military ‘conditions then prevailing” (which was 
ominous for all Republicans). On April 13th, 1944, he declared that he 
would “ submit freely to the judgement of the Greek peop!e when normal 
conditions had returned.” Not a word on the question which Republicans 
consider really important—whether he would return before or after the 
holding of a plebiscite. Is it surprising if some members of EAM and 
ELAS may have feared a coup d’état from what they consider right-wing 
forces, including the Mountain Brigade, the Sacred Battalion and the 
EDES? If they are suspicious of assurances, is that surprising after the 
distrust shown to them officially for so long? Above all, it should be 
remembered what they have to fear—the return of an oppressive dictator- 
ship, in which the King acquiesced from 1935 onwards by supporting 
Metaxas—in spite of his oath to respect the Constitution. Might not a 
clear declaration from the King, even now, ease the situation?—I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, SEBASTIAN STAFFORD. 


Srr,—The duties of British military authorities in liberated territory 
are to keep order and to be impartial. There are only two ways of 
performing them: either to recognise in the normal way a legally estab- 
lished government which is capable of maintaining itself without British 
military aid, or to assume direct military control of civil affairs. To sit 
back and watch the fun is inconsistent with order and to support either 
the government or the opposition is inconsistent with impartiality. In 
this latter connexion, some Conservative speeches in Friday’s debate 
reveal a surprising misunderstanding of the doctrine of legitimacy, as 
it has been accepted by British Governments in the past. Where a 
legitimate Government exists and is capable of maintaining itself, it is 
incumbent upon us to recognise that Government and to refrain from 
disturbing it in the normal exercise of its powers. This does not confer 
upon the British either the duty or the right to use British military forces 
for the defence of legitimate Governments which are threatened by 
revolution. When it comes to intervention, a legally established Govern- 
ment is (as the Right in this country always maintained in the matter 
of Spain) on exactly the same footing as a rebel Junta: 

It is only a short while since a crisis similar to that which is in progress 
in Greece was averted in Belgium by precisely the means indicated 
above. Disorders were imminent: General Erskine issued a carefully- 
worded proclamation which insisted, on purely military grounds, on the 
need for maintaining order and announced his intention to take whatever 
steps were necessary to that end. A spokesman of the Belgian Govern- 
ment later suggested that if troubles started that Government would 
invite General Erskine to assume control of civil affairs. Trouble did 
mot start, and after a cordial interview between the General and the 
Resistance leaders they agreed to refrain from action which might endanger 
the security of the Allied armies. 

In Greece, more ostentatious methods were preferred. When dis- 
orders threatened, General Scobie issued a somewhat grandiloquent 
proclamation, the main defect of which was that it was too long, promising 
to protect the Greek people against unconstitutional minorities. This 
proclamation, which included a specific promise to support M. 
Papandreou’s Government, made it almost incumbent upon E.A.M.., for 
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reasons of self-respect, to start a revolution. When rioting started jn 
Athens two sensible courses were open to the military authorities, either 
to intervene impartially between the police and the rioters, or to see that 
British soldiers in the vicinity of the riots were confined to barracks jn 
order to ensure that they should not be suspected of participation on either 
side. Neither of these courses was adopted. British units seem to have 
remained in the streets, collected all the odium of participation and done 
nothing to restore order. Then when the situation had become irreparable 
it was sull further aggravated by an ill-timed debate in the Commons 
which turned entirely on the quite irrelevent issue of what democracy 
really was and whether M. Papandreou was an authentic example of the 
“common man.” 

Even now, it seems that the E.L.A.S. Commander is ready to Obey 
General Scobie’s orders while fighting General Scobie’s troops in order 
to resist M. Papandreou’s orders. It seems difficult to resist the conclusion, 
which was nevertheless successfully resisted by most speakers in the 
Commons Debate, that -had the military authorities made clear their 
intention of assuming control when the first signs of disorder appeared, 
no Greek political party would have been willing to incur the odium 
of handing over administration to foreigners and all the main parties 
might now be united in a Union Sacrée against the threat of foreign 
domination. 

One final observation: the fashionable identification of the word “ Left” 
with the word “popular” is not in itself proof that Left-wing causes 
command the loyalty of more than half the population in all European 
countries, and intervention is not less intervention for being made on the 
side of democracy.—Yours sincerely, T. E. Uttey. 

9 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


Sir,—If Lieut. McQueen wil] do me the honour of looking at my letter 
again, he will, I think, realise that he has misinterpreted it. Also, I am 
sure unintentionally, he has quoted from iz in a very misleading fashion. 
I said that if “Capt. B. L. A.” was right, then the soldier’s mentality 
would be that of “a suspicious, brooding and not very intelligent child.” 
Later on I was at pains to make it clear that I am unable to accept 
“Capi. B. L. A.’s” analysis of the soldier’s character. Lieut. McQueen's 
criticisms of my views, therefore, fall to the ground. 

I am fortified in my disbelief by a letter from a Training Battalion, 
which says that my letter “ will do much to clear up any misunderstanding 
the general public may have on what the average British soldier is think- 
ing and intends to do about the post-war world. New trainees or students 
arrive each week. The large majority not only know what they want 
after the war, but have a good idea of how to go about getting it. We 
do take a keen interest in the affairs of our country because we realise 
the issues at ‘stake affect our own lives.” Generalisations are, of course, 
impossible, but this, surely, is nearer the truth than the picture drawn 
by “Capt. B. L. A.” of a man who believes everything about the future 
is hopeless, himself included, and proposes to do nothing about it. 

Running through the correspondeace one finds a note of denigration of 
the politician. Those who encourage contempt for our parliamentary 
system and declare the vote to be valueless are taking a heavy responsi- 
bility upon themselves. Any defects which exist in our parliamentary 
machine can, I think, be largely traced to apathy on the part of the voter. 
It would be as well if those who encourage such apathy would explain 
what system of government they favour. Evidently it is not our existing 
democratic system. Lieut. McQueen is not very generous in his remarks 
about politicians, yet both Houses of Parliament have shown themselves 
in every way solicitous for the welfare of the men of the armed forces 
and for what concerns their pay, leave, pension, prospects, entertainment 
and, above all, his dependants. Moreover, whatever be the faults of our 
political system, it has twice in this century produced at the critical 
moment men, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, to lead us from 
imminent defeat to victory. And while there have been abundant muddles 
and mistakes, we have also found the men who, between 1940 and 1945; 
have constructed a most formidable war machine out of a morass of 
unpreparedness. To avoid misinterpretation, may I make it clear that I 
am not attributing all the good results to the politicians or to the 
Government. It is the rank and file in industry and in the armed forces 
who have made our achievements possible. But, all the same, we cannot 
have been entirely badly led.—I am, Sir, Your obedient servaat, 

WINSTER. 


House of Lords, S.W.1. 
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THE 


ving served in the Army as a private for four and a half years 
, 1 should like to say that the article “ What the Soldier Thinks” in your 
* issue of November 24th, in my experience, is a very fair and exact 
generalisation of the views of the majority. 

In particular I would emphatically agree with the author’s first point 
regarding the widespread mistrust of the declared intention to treat 
Germany firmly after the war, with its rider on the soldier’s knowledge 
of his own soft-heartedness. I recall that, soon after we arrived in 
France, some of my comrades saw their first prisoner being brought 
into company headquarters. The sight was greeted with cries of “ Shoot 
the * So soon as they discovered that the prisoner was wounded 
and in tears, however, those same men were offering him cigarettes and 
even chocolate. It is perhaps possible for the British soldier to treat 4 
whole people with dispassionate firmness but the individual case will 
nearly always disarm him. The Germans will not be slow to seize 
advantage of this or any of our other weaknesses. There is much to be 
said for leaving the occupation of Germany to the direction of Russia. 

Furthermore, I can wholeheartedly confirm the author’s experience 
with the electoral registration forms. In my unit it was always the 
“agitator” who was unwilling to complete a form, on the assumption 
that it would be a waste of time. 

I am not trying to justify this cynicism or disillusionment, nor am I 
condemning it. It does suggest, however, that nothing short of the full 
and gladly undertaken implementation of the promises on which the 
services have been fed for the past five years will shake this attitude of 
doubt. And, what is more, it seems obvious that if we are so disastrously 
foolish as to lose the peace any future government will have the greatest 
conceivable difficulty in finding the men to rectify the error and win a 
third world war. It is now, or never.—Yours, &c., 

STEPHEN FRANCIS BAGNALL. 


$ir,—Ha' 





Withington Hospital, Manchester, 20. 


Sir,—Now that military service is universal and compulsory, “the 
soldier” has ceased to be a distinctive figure. He is simply Everyman. 

The Army of today necessarily includes all sorts: religious and irre- 
ligious, idealists and cynics, intelligent and stupid, educated and ignorant, 
and members of each of the political parties. 

It is not easy to see why life in the Army should even be supposed to 
alter the vision and opinions which Everyman brought with him from 
civil life or to make them more important. 

Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare cununt is as true as ever. 
I might add—et ama ferentes.—Yours very faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset 





Sir,—May I suggest that “Capt. B. L. A.” and those who think with 
him should be invited to put their political generalisations to the scientific 
test of facts. Mr. Bevin’s Wages Councils Bill is a fact by which they 
can test the sincerity of the intentions of the Government and Parliament. 
—Yours faithful'y, “ OBSERVER.” 


CONTINUITY IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Sir,—We are now entering what will be a protracted age of conferences 
and congresses, in which most of the nations of the world will take part. 
If the present procedure is followed, it seems that the British Empire 
will participate in its separate components, and not as one unit, and the 
advantage of a large- numberof British votes will be offset, as at Chicago, 
by a lack of unity of purpose. 

It is becoming plain that Great Britain will emerge from this struggle 
considerably weakened, at a time when only two ties, dynastic and 
sentimental, remain between her and the self-governing Dominions. We 
see also that the direction of the world seems to be falling, for all 
practical purposes, into the hands of the greater powers. It is, therefore, 
imperative that the Empire, since without Britain it can be of little 
consequence, should act together as a bloc in order to give it its full 
importance in international affairs. 

The most practical and fruitful way by which this unity can be 
achieved is through a single foreign policy in great matters, directed by a 
single man. As a suggestion—the Crown, on the recommendation of a 
conference of the Empire Prime Ministers, would appoint as Imperial 
Foreign Minister one of the Empire Foreign Secretaries. He would 
direct his policy from London, as being in more convenient touch with 
the King and with the statesmen of Europe than any other Imperial 
capital, and would carry out a policy agreed at meetings of the Empire 
Prime and Foreign Ministers (or more frequently of the Foreign Ministers 
alone, much of whose time would be devoted to this); in the matter of 
world conferences and diplomacy this would be the sole policy of the 
British Empire. Foreign policy on a smaller scale—i.e. minor dealings, 
between Dominions and their neighbours, which are of purely local 
concern—need not be interfered with. A most important advantage 
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in such an arrangement would be the continuity which would be obtained 
while one of the units passed through a considerable political crisis, 
and about which one of your correspondents expressed anxiety a little 
time ago. Little reliance would be placed on the transactions of the 
Foreign Secretary of such a country if it was quite independent, as at 
present, but if it were merely part of the whole, the general policy 
would continue smoothly on its course. 

In the past the urge has been to give virtual independence to the 
more greatly developed parts of the Empire. However, the example of 
the Holy Roman Empire points to the danger of permitting this. Only 
the large heterogeneous States which have maintained more common ties 
than merely a rather shadowy allegiance to the same monarch have sur- 
vived effectively without disintegrating. It is surely time that our airy 
views that the British Empire is and can be an inestimable good to 
mankind were made a reality by our working for a new federal con- 
stitution for the whole area. Neither we, nor the dominions, should 
be so selfish and particularist as to maintain the present position of 
virtual partition, which will undoubtedly lead, even without the deadly 
aid of external circumstances, to the dissolution of our beloved Empire. 
Common machinery for tackling the peace problems seems essential, 
and that should merely be the start of a new phase in our Imperial 
history, when the British Empire shall be an Empire not only in name, 
but in fact, and shall be through solid humanity, democracy, and 
federalism, the greatest and truest Empire ever seen in this world.— 
Yours, &c., P. T. ROBBINS. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Sir,—E. B. George finds my remarks “misleading” and then proceeds 
to misquote my words, even putting an expression I never used in 
inverted commas. For instance, I said the new teachers were to have 
a course of “some months duration” (because I had been told that the 
exact number of months would probably vary). E. B. George quotes 
me as saying “a few months,” which is a very different proposition. Mr. 
George’s assertion that high qualifications should not be demanded of 
all teachers is of course obviously true. It applies to the Civil Service 
and other professions. No one expects the Post Office girls to have the 
same academic qualifications as the keepers of the British Museum or to 
receive the same salary, yet both are in the Civil Service, both work 
equally hard, and both are equally useful in their own spheres. The 
difference between them lies in certain so-called “ paper qualifications ” 
which are supposed to matter in the Civil Service, but not apparently 
in the new teaching profession. 

I find incomprehensible Mr. George’s idea that the £12 increment 
will be an inducement to graduates. If A and B are two intending 
teachers, graduate and non-graduate, and if they both start college at the 
same time, at the end of five years A will have gained £x (the basic 
salary) plus £12 increment (having taught for one year), while B will © 
have gained £3x plus increment if trained for two years and £4x plus 
increment if trained for one year. A will eventually catch up on B, but 
only if she lives long and remains unmarried. 

But wider issues are involved than these petty arguments. The mncmge 
to replace the influence of the scholar in education by that of the State 
certificated youth leader was the preliminary move in all the Fascist 
regimes of Europe. The Germans would rejoice over any measure that 
would cripple Britain’s potential brain power, for it is only by this means 
that they could achieve their ultimate aim—the intellectual domination 
of Europe.—Yours faithfully, S. BROOKE. 

Healey House, Huddersfield. 


LOSING THE PEACE 


S1rR,—The writer of the article “ Doubts and Discontents ” avoids dealing 
with the first conviction attributed to the soldiers of the 2nd Army-—- 
that we shall lose the peace and precipitate another war in ten or 
twenty years’ time. This opinion is shared by more of us at home than 
may be thought to be the case. We are told we are within measureable 
distance of a General Election. Cannot each Party tell us plainly what 
its policy is for the treatment of Germany after the war? The Party 
which comes out first and strongest with an assurance that every industry 
even remotely connected with the machinery and implements of war is 
to be rooted out and permanently banned in Germany, irrespective of 
the consequences to Germany’s economy as a whole or to those who 
still think in terms of a post-war German market, will assure itself 
of more votes and of a greater measure of support throughout the country 
than it can hope to do in any other way. This is the acid test, and 
is not to be avoided. No controls or limitations can provide comparable 
safeguards against another war, and this is quite certainly our last chance 
to learn our lesson.—Yours faithfully, W. J. Jacoss. 


The Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W. 1. 
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EDUCATION NOW 


Sir,—Your correspondent Julia Green, whose letter “ Education Now” 
you published on November 24th, is evidently unaware of the experiments 
already carried out in certain centres to extend the education period 
beyond the present school-leaving age of 14. 

The Fisher Act in 1918 provided that Local Education Authorities, if 
they so desired, might make bye-laws extending the school-leaving age to 
15 in their own areas, and required them to set up day continuation 
schools for boys and girls between the school-leaving age and 18 (16 
for the first seven years), to provide for the compulsory attendance of 
each pupil for a maximum of 320 hours in one year. 

An account of a most successful experiment on these lines is to be 
found in Mr. P. I. Kitchen’s book, published this year, From Learning to 
Earning (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.), which gives a description of the 
aims, foundation and developmen: since 1920 of the Rugby Day Con- 
tinuation School. This school is the only one of its kind which has 
survived the collapse of the original scheme, but fortunately it is not 
to be the last of such experiments.—Yours faithfully, 

RutH S. DonnIson. 


University Women’s Club, 2 Audley Square, W.1. 


EIRE AND SPAIN 


Sir,—Your correspondent Margery Whitehorn makes a commendable 
effort to be fair and objective in judging Eire’s neutrality. But her argu- 
ment, like the High Commissioner’s figures, is a confusion of two separate 
issues. What individual Irishmen, however numerous, have done in the 
war is one thing: what the Irish Government’s policy has effected is 
guite another. Did Eire authorise, pay for or equip those who have joined 
our services or worked in our factories? Surely the very essence of Mr. 
De Valera’s neutrality is no help to Britain! 

In the light of the above, her denial that the effect of Eire’s neutrality 
has been “ always to render valuable service to Germany and inflict damage 
on Britain” manifestly calls for proof. In so far as Eire’s interpretation 
of neutrality coincides with that of the side she fears the more, she has 
positively helped Nazi Germany, and in fact almost tipped the scales 
at the most critical moment.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

F. D. MERRALLS. 


Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 


WAR EFFORT AND TRADE 


S1r,—The recent revival of interest in the post-war overseas trade position 
of Great Britain should be considered against the background of the 
White Paper on Britain’s War Effort, because in that document are fully 
set out not only our contributions to the common cause over the past 
‘five years, but also the wear and tear involved. It is, thus, a summary 
of what the United Nations owe Great Britain. Without wishing in any 
way to enter into invidious comparisons, a similar statistical analysis would 
give a fair picture of the effort of each of the United Nations. If the 
latter idea is maintained, then the contribution to the British effort 
(whether as grants, loans, Lend-Lease, &c.) of the others is inadequate 
to compensate for Britain’s outlay on behalf of the rest—in fact, it is 
not we who should be grateful for help received, but the others should 
thank Great Britain. (This is not to appear ungrateful, but merely to 
make a factual point.) 

The British position has been made heavier by various unilateral com- 
mitments—particularly within the Commonwealth. In this connexion, no 
member of the Commonwealth (except, perhaps, Australia) has anything 
like the same degree of mobilisation, restciction or wear and tear. Nor 
has it suffered from enemy action. (Enemy-occupied Empire territories 
are, obviously, excepted.) - 

For post-war reconstruction, prestige and sentiment alone will have 
little poetical use: arrangements based on statistical considerations such 
as set out in the White Paper shall be both just and expedient.—Yours 


faithfully, “ Nora.” 





YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT TO MEMBERS OF THE FORCES. 
Wuy Nort A SUBCRIPTION TO THE SPECTATOR 
at the special rate of 26s. per annum conceded to Members of the Forces 
on active service? Send your order and remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
Limrtep, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

The demand for THe Spectator is far in excess of the supply, but 
despite this we feel it would be the wish of our readers that Members 
of the Forces should have priority, and we have therefore set aside 
sufficient paper to meet a reasonable demand for copies under this scheme. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A MOST suggestive survey of a district in the Midlands covering about: 


seven parishes has been made by the agricultural economists of Oxford, 
The chief motive was the belief that planners will go wrong if they do 
not plan for the social side of rural life. Very many villages once ideal 
as social units (especially for their friendly variety) have become a little 
lop-sided owing chiefly to the disappearance of millers, tradesmen and, 
above all, craftsmen. The solution (so far as it can be boiled down) is 
the decentralisation of the lighter industries. Many of these have no 
need to be near the sources of raw material In this way, and by 
enlarging the smaller villages to suit, decaying villages could be re. 
vitalised and the essential virtues of the old village restored. The 
contrary idea—approved by many planners—of building industrial towns 
round the factories is rightly dismissed as “ anti-social and artificial,” 
and, it may be added, anti-English. Country Planning, a study of run 
problems, is issued by the Oxford University Press at 7s. 6d. The ide 
of the survey that it describes is new and admirable. 


Justified Weather Signs 

It is recorded in the latest issue of The Countryman that an old farmer 
has been testing for a score of years the truth of one of the oldest weather 
prognostics embalmed in verses, best known being the popular couplet; 

“Beasts arise betimes, but then 
They are beasts and we are men.” 

The old farmer found the prophecy from “evening red and morning 
grey” to be right nineteen times out of twenty, and the reverse twenty- 
three times out of twenty-four. Incidentally, can anyone give the date 
and authorship of the verses in which the couplet quoted above occurs? 
Again, is there any other popular tag about the weather that has any firm 
basis? 


Vanished Streams 

A letter reached me last week—from a great authority on country life— 
asking how the floods were in my district. The query synchronised with 
a visit paid by a member of my household to a house so much in the 
river valley that part of it actually spans the river. It was indeed once a 
mill. In the course of the visit the owner of the house asked his visitor 
it he would like to look at the river, and he said he delighted in rivers, 
They went out to the spectacle. Not a drop of water was to be found. 
A deep part of the bed which has been used at different times as a 
bathing pool and a reserve nursery for trout was just dry land. Though 
the more than abundant rains have flooded many rivers and brooks, their 
effects are still entirely unexpressed in many streams, especially no doubt 
those that have their origin in the Chiltern and other chalk hills. Some 
people fear that the upper reaches will never reappear, that the water-level 
has been permanently lowered by the demands of the towns, Others 
maintain a certain faith in “February Fill-dyke.’ One of the more 
remarkable disappearances is to be seen in the valley of the Mimram, 
well-known to Isaak Walton, but of no use to any fisherman of the 
present date. Fishermen, indeed, are in a bad way. The water flows 
strongly in the next valley to the Mimram, but it is too foul to support 
the life even of coarse fish. , 


Late Songs 

For the first time within my experience the blackbirds have been 
in song. The bird has not a long period of song, which is surprising, 
since its very near cousin, the thrush, always sings in every month of 
the year and often throughout a winter day. Birds in general have been 
unusually vocal, not least the rooks. These birds possess a singularly 
complex musical box or syrinx, but use it not for song but for variety 
of intonation, and this winter some of their notes have been spring notes. 
Doubtless the reason is the superabundance of food. The most popular 
of berries still hang gloriously on our garden bushes. 


In My Garden 

The need of aeration for the roots of plants big or small is being 
stressed by some authorities in very different departments of the garden. 
Ashes, for example, which of course are not in themselves suppliers of 
food, have been found valuable in rock gardening because they let in the 
air. Again, the use of burnt earth is strongly advised in the planting 
of fruit trees, and its value depends chiefly on its mechanical qualities. 
The relic of the garden bonfire is valuable in the first place for its 
potash. This almost disappears if the heap is wetted, but the ash 


still of advantage to the soil, especially if it is heavy. 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, td. 
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f Health tip! 
cooLTiPt 


The cigarette* with the natural - 





filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs all ihe dust as well as 
A 


the heat and nicotine... 


Abdulla 


* For * Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2/4 
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THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN APPEAL } 
by sending a donation to St. James's Palace, : 
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INCURABLES 


5/- per week increase for our 
250 pensioners. 


To meet the extra cost of food (specia! diet), 
medicines, etc., we are increasing the weekly 
pension to our 250 Incurables living with friends 
and relatives from 10/- a week to 15/- from the 
Ist January, 1945. This will add over £3,000 
annually to our expenditure, making our total 
Pension expenditure nearly £10,000 a year. 

We also have 80 incurable invalids in our home at 
Streatham. 


YOUR Christmas Gift will help us with 
OUR New Year’s Gift to our invalids. 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 


for INCURABLES, 
), STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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You are going to hear a 
& », great deal more about the 
cmee” AY Philco Grcup when the war 
Om paws is over than it is possible to 
reveal at the present time. it 

is enough to say that this progressive group of 
industrial electricial manufacturing companies 
have made their plans— plans for the large-scale 
production of radio and television receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, electric motors, generators, 


‘ switch-gear, refrigerators and electro-mechanical 


devices of every description. These plans await the 
signal of victory and the brilliant opportunities of 
peace. When the time comes, the Philco Group will 
play an impressive part in supplying the needs and 
comforts which the patient people of this country 
so richly deserve. . 


PHILO <2... 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD * BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 





Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 
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Make it a HAPPY 
Christmas 


On Christmas morning in the Sun- trains blind children in special homes 
shine Homes, eager little faces will and schools, helps them to become 
glow with delight at discovering happy and _ useful citizens in 
what Santa Claus has brought. later life. You can share in this 
Only the eyes will not shine— for good work by sending a_ con- 
all these children are blind. tribution to N.I.B. Please give 


As part of its national service, N.I.B. generously. 


@ for the Nation's blind children 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1 
Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Penn After 300 Years 


William Penn: 1644-1718. A Tercentenary Estimate by W. W. Com” 
fort. (Oxford University Press. 12s.) 

Tuere is no lack of biographies of William Penn—Dr. Comfort, 
the author of this latest “tercentenary” estimate, lists seven pub- 
lished within the last fifteen years—and it may be doubted whether 
much more is now likely to be learned about a man who touched 
the life of his time at so many points and who revealed himself 
so unreservedly both in his acts and in his writings. But a re- 
appraisement of his personality and historical significance is oppor- 
tune at a time when the two Anglo-Saxon peoples are about to 
confront together the greatest opportunity in modern history. 

Dr. Comfort, a former President of the Quaker college of Haver- 
ford, Pa., gives first a summary of Penn’s life and then four chapters 
dealing respectively with the defender of Quakerism, the pioneer in 
the cause of toleration, the statesman shaping the “frame” of the 
polity of Pennsylvania, and the man of letters. The last, the shortest, 
might have been omitted, for though Some Fruits of Solitude will 
always attract readers it is not his quality as a writer, still less as an 
interpreter of other men’s writings, that will make Penn’s name 
endure. We would rather have had a much fuller treatment of the 
remarkable Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe, 
in which Penn explores a problem even more tragically relevant 
today than it was in 1693, and anticipates a European Parliament 
to maintain peace, leaving the internal sovereignty of each power 
intact (“ And if this be called a lessening of their power, it must be 
only because the great fish can no longer eat up the little ones”). 

To admit that Penn does not take an eminent place merely as a 
writer does not of course mean that his writings, even the most 
tiresomely acrimonious essays in theological controversy, are not in 
their substance of primary importance for an understanding of the 
man. Dr. Comfort certainly does not make that mistake, though 
there is even with him a curious suggestion of apology in referring 
to Penn’s preoccupation with theological matters ; as if the question 
“What think you of God?” which so deeply agitated the mid- 
seventeenth century were somehow less rational than our con- 
temporary substitute for it, “ What think you of Marx?” But he 
recognises that Penn’s zeal in theological controversy and for the 
justification of the Quaker position was not a side-interest but an 
expression of a central religious concern from which all his convic- 
tions as to the rights of conscience, personal liberty, and the purpose 
and right “frame” of government took their rise. 

In these days when all the truisms of liberalism have again to be 
vindicated Penn’s pioneer pleas for toleration have no longer the air 
of platitude which they may have had sixty years ago for an English 
reader. Dr. Comfort gives us an excellent selection of passages 
from the many tracts bearing on this subject which Penn was moved 
to write. In the same chapter he gives nearly in extenso Penn’s 
own report of the celebrated trial of himself and a fellow-Quaker 











CARULINE FOX 


Punch :—“ Mr. Wilson Harris has written a delightful 
biography of Caroline Fox, drawing his material from her 
Journal, which was published in 1882, eleven years 
after her death, and has not been reprinted since 1883.... 
Caroline belonged to a well-known Quaker family in 
Falmouth... and it is in her sensitive shrewd impressions 


of the famous people she knew that the chief interest of 
her biography resides.” 


WILSUN HARKS 


( , aoe 15s _ net 
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in 1670 which established the right of a jury to give their verdict 
according to their convictions. 

But the general reader will perhaps feel most interest in the 
summary of Penn’s achievement as the framer of the constitution of 
his colony. What did he really achieve? How far did his “ frame” 
embody democratic and how far merely paternalistic ideas? Noble 
in conception and execution as the “Holy Experiment” was, we 
realise today that it never overcame all the obstacles, some inherent 
in the political situation, some in the personal material with which 
Penn had to work. , Yet it is notable to see how all the revisions tg 
the constitutional articles for which Penn had at least a large share 
of responsibility moved steadily in the direction of democracy and 
trust in the responsible judgement of the ordinary citizen. 

A tercentenary is not perhaps the occasion to dwell upon the 
faults of a famous man, but there is no concealment here of William 
Penn’s weaknesses, which were after all the defects of a magnanimous 
nature. Penn was imprudent, especially in money-matters, his 
judgement was often at fault, and in particular his estimate of 
persons went sometimes woefully astray, though always, apparently, 
in exaggerating their honesty or their humanity. Historical criticism 
has at any rate put in its proper place the egregious caricature of 
Macaulay—although, as Macaulay will always be read as a classic, 
one wishes that every book on Penn could append a note epitomising 
the answers to that strange series of blunders. Penn remains q 
great and very human figure, and a rare example of the union in 
one creative life of intense personal religion and passionately 
enlightened statesmanship. Three hundred years after his birth the 
two peoples whom he served do well to pay him honour. 

J. W. Harvey. 


A Challenge to Thought 


Primer of the Coming World. By Leopold Schwarzschild, 
(Hamish Hamilton. 10s.) 

HERR SCHWARZSCHILD’S World in Trance was a sufficiently arrest- 
ing analysis of the pre-war, in particular the eve-of-war, world to 
ensure a respectful attention for anything further he might write, 
His new book, concerned rather with the future than with the past, 
consists, like most books, of a beginning, a middle and an end. (Qf 
these the middle, dealing with the peace-settiement and the treat- 
ment of Germany, is much the most important. In his early 
chapters Herr Schwarzschild seems to presume a little on his early 
success and turn unnecessarily didactic. He states that he for two 
decades followed the course of European events “ at first hand,” 
whatever that may mean, and he tends to speak a little dogmatically 
of incidents at the Peace Conference, which, as a German, he could 
by no possibility attend. He charges President Wilson quite un- 
justly with thinking that small States were inherently nobler than 
great ones ; what the President did think was that great States were 
more likely to break th: peace—or to oppress small States—because 
their strength encouraged them to do that. It is, moreover, by no 
means true that after the last war “the British wanted Germany t 
recover her military power in order to counterbalance France's 
power.” As to the last section of the book, a valuable and suggestive 
defence of capitalism modified by social security, it comes as some- 
thing of an irrelevance after the central discussion on Germany, 
important though it is in itself. 

It is in his incisive treatment of the immediate post-war problem 
that Herr Schwarzschild shines. He is resolutely realist, and ruth 
less in his exposure of illusions. What is the war being fought for? 
First and foremost, and almost wholly, by every nation for its own 
preservation. That is concealed, particularly in the United States 
by a great deal of rhetoric about destroying dictatorships and defend- 
ing democracy, but the fact is that every nation is fighting—and 
rightly—to save its own skin. Here. as elsewhere, Herr Schwarz 
schild over-simplifies the issue, but his challenge to reflection 18 
altogether wholesome. After the war (to leave Japan for the 
moment) the supreme task is to prevent Germany from ever repeat 
ing her aggression. For that no half-measures will suffice. Di 
armament and demilitarisation must be complete in every detail, and 
enforced by a three-Power occupation of Germany not for ten yeafs 
or twenty, but for a full sixty. By about 2000 a.p., Herr Schwarz 
schild holds, a nation prevented irom cultivating militarism will lose 
its interest in militarism. That conclusion lies wide open to chal 
lenge, but again it most salutarily provokes reflection. About the 
need for occupation, and occupation in strength, the author has 0 
shadow of hesitation. A German himself, he deprecates any kind 
assured assumptions about German psychology and the directions # 
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BEACH THOMAS 


THE WAY OF 
A COUNTRYMAN 


“ These pages are just packed with 
good stories, with kindly humorous 
wisdom, with deep knowledge of the 
countryside, of the men and women, 
birds and beasts, trees and flowers 
that live on it and in it. If you 
would know the true worth of 
England, and if you would at the 
same time read a delightful book, 
then read one.” —BRIAN 
VESEY-FITZGERALD Field 

[10/6 net) 
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STEPHEN 
BONSAL 


UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 


“ Here is a book both timely and 
important : so timely and important 
that it should be made compulsory 
reading for all those who will have 
to face the Germans at another peace 
conference.” — VERNON FANE 
Sphere ‘ Highly valuable to any- 
one who wants to form a _ correct 
picture of the way in which the 
Covenant came into existence.”— 
BDWARD SHANKS Kemsley News- 
papers (18/- net) 
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A. J. Cc. £. 
LIEBLING VULLIAMY 


THE ROAD BACK TO DR. 
PARIS PHILLIGO 


“ Quietly, wittily and humanly the “Another of Mr. Vulliamy’s 
author introduces the reader to the exquisite historical entertainments, 
common men in and behind the scholarly, accurate, satirical and in 
battle, and because of that probably places, riotously funny...It is an 
gives a truer picture of things than astonishing performance. The com- 
most books about the war . . . com- bination of wit and scholarship that 
bines piquancy with a fine descriptive is Mr. Vulliamy _ is altogether 
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style.”"—Times Lit. Supp. ‘ Of all unusual.” —/ield “Mr. Vulliamy 
the war books this is one of the best.” is the most Br. of worldly = 
ROBERT HIELD Daily Telegraph commentators . . . Dr. Philligo’s = 
“One of the best records of the diary is rich in matter . . . vastly = 
war that I have read.”—erDMOND entertaining.” — HAROLD HOBSON = 
SEGRAVE B.B.C. [12/6 net) Sunday Times {12/6 net) 3 
= 
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Just Published 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S 
CASTLE 


John Gloag 


A history of the English house from the days when Britain was a 
Roman province to our own time, with sixteen full-page plates 
and over a hundred illustrations in the text by Marjory Whittington. 
As a source book for particulars of costume, furniture, decoration 
and architecture throughout English history this book will stand 
alone. 16s. net 


GIMCRACK 


George Roderick 


“Have racehorses: in them you will find matter for the most 
wonderful education of life you could possibly desire.” This 
saying of a famous sportsman introduces a study honest, unforced 
and completely natural, of a type of man and a way of living far 
removed from the strenuous life and puzzled thinking of the great 
cities. 16 plates by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 10s. 6d. net 


RHYMES WITHOUT 
REASON 


Mervyn Peake 


“ If you are the low type of parent who buys toy trains for the children 
only to play with them himself you might get Mervyn Peake’s 
*Rhymes without Reason’ and then send the child to bed early 
and settle down to enjoy it in peace.”—Robert Lynd. 

16 full-page plates. Ts. Gd. net 
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GERMANY 
Past—and Future? 





BLOOD AND BANQUETS 


by 
BELLA FROMM 
“Of the many books which have come out of Germany since 
the war, this one, by a shrewd and fearless observer, is among 
the best and the most revealing.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“* Blood and Banquets gives a life-like picture of pre-war Hitlerite 
Germany. It is a very interesting side-chapter to modern history.” 
News Chronicle. 

4th edition. 


EXCELLENZ X 
R. G. WALDECK 


“ Countess Waldeck, author of Athene Palace, Bucarest, discusses 
the problem of Germany’s future ruler, with a breadth of view 
and ease of style too often wanting in books on this subjects, 
and with a fulness of knowledge of the main personalities concerned 
that is impressive.”—Daily Telegraph. 

2nd edition. 10s 6d. net. 


N.B.—Both these books are at present in stock. 


Ilustrated. 15s. net 


GEOFFREY BLES Lto: 


52 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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may take. Hope for the best by all means, but first and foremost 
keep Germany powerless. 

One other sound doctrine is strongly emphasised by Herr 
Schwarzschild’s astringent pen. Beware of “superimposed war- 
aims.” The Alles are not fighting this war to democratise the 
world ; they are not even predominantly democratic themselves, for 
Russia and China far outnumber Britain and the Un'ted States. 
Neither, incidentally, despite Hot Springs, is it even a secondary 
war-aim to raise standards of nutrition throughout the world. There 
is no doubt room for argument here ; when forty nations are united 
for one immediate purpose there is wisdom in taking advantage of 
their unity for others less immediate ; but again Herr Schwarzschild’s 
reminder has value. So, too, more emphatically, has his warning to 
the writers in different countries who want to exploit the war in 
the interests of revolution. If everything Herr Schwarzschild had 
to say was calculated to command ready assent his book would be 
much less worth reading than it is. As an arresting challenge to 
thought on major issues of today and tomorrow, it is a contribution 
of outstanding importance. Witson Harris. 


Humane Meditations 


Reflections in a Mirror, By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CHARLES MorGan’s mellow and persuasive voice is here raised 
for art, idleness, and the humane. It 1s good that such a carol 
should be heard today, when art, never much prized by our unimagi- 
native thinkers, is seen as something functional; when idieness is 
scorned by those who want to keep us all busy, and when the humane 
has been overlaid with blueprints. But Mr. Morgan does not regard 
himself as one who addresses the unsympathetic. On the contrary, 
he ends his book with optimistic words which will reinvigorate all 
who love art, idleness, and the humane. They are: 

“Men are still being taught that hope } in an indiscriminate 
multiplying of their wants and in subduing Naiire to the satisfaction 
of them. . . For the same reason—that of flattering a sick materialism— 
men are asked to believe that their problem is external to themselves, 
organisational not spiritual, and that Utopia can be built upon what 
they desire and do, independently of what they are. But against 
that belief they are beginning to rebel. Whoever will say fearlessly 
that materialism is sick unto death, that there are no more scape- 
goats, and that the peoples must learn how to judge before their 
decisions can be valid, has his audience today among the young of 
England and America? They have begun to distrust unrelated know- 
ledge. Though they have not a map of the wood, they feel its dark- 
ness about them, and are becoming less and less gullible by the little 
guides with torches. They are in a mood, if the great universities 
will but go with them, to cast back to the first principles of 
judgement.” 

Those last words are the key to Mr. Morgan’s book. He is trying 
all the time to escape from local and temporary prejudice, frem 
political tests in art, from the aridity of the intellectual; and to 
recapture for the world that warm, imaginative delight in the search 
for truth, which is known as humanism. Not without importance 
is the fact that one of the best essays in the book is on Pascal, of 























MILTON WALDMAN 
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| Elizabeth and Leicester 
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| ‘Mr. Waldman, by his title and theme, as 
| well as by the quality of his book, challenges 
comparison with Lytton Strachey’s ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth and Essex.’” What he has to say about 
the age is most discerning and revealing 


of its inner character.” Sanday Times 12s. 6d. 
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whom Mr. Morgan says “he is an artist who happens to be applying 
his art to theological uses, and the language of whose thought is so 
far from being conveuationally pietistic that modern men and women, 
who are of sceptical mind but not of irreligious temper, find to their 
surprise that it is their own.” 

These “humane meditations ” (to use a phrase which Mr. Morgan 
applies to another writer’s work) range widely, from Pascal to 
Tolstoy, from Emily Broaté to Jacques Delamain. They discuss 
Lord David Cecil’s book on Hardy, and Virginia Weolf’s curious con- 
junction of Pride and Prejudice and The Small House at Allington 
as “those two perfect novels.” They underline the characteristics 
of the French and the Italian peoples, and warn us not to suppose 
that what Europe needs is our own brand of: civilisation. They 
describe Germany as “the great bore of Europe,” and they correct 
the sentimental vis‘on (which has been so carefully organised for 
political ends) of “the Common Man.” But they do these things 
from a single standpoint, the standpoint that every man is an 
Uncommon Man, who in this country wishes to remain himself, that 
he only is a good critic who has the warmth and sanity to accept 
authors as they are and to judge “a book as a book, a story as a 
story, a style as a style,” and, quoting Arthur Clutton-Breck, that 
art, and art alone, sets us a standard “not only of making or doing 
things, but of being.” 

This is the individualist standpo'nt, to which every true artist must 
adhere. And it is from the individualist standpoint that Mr. Morgan 
regards idleness. He treats it in two papers, seriously and nostal- 
gically ; and he says a great word for it. “ Idleness,” he says, “ ought 
not to be occupied at all.” How this will shock the improvers! But 
the whole book will do that; for it is about three qualities which 
such active folk do not understand. It is a good book, and valuable 
at this t'me. If it were less measured, sometimes a little less senten- 
tious, sometimes a very little more effervescent, it would be better 
still. FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Literature in Wartime 
New Writing and Daylight. By John Lehmann. (Hogarth Press. 


10s. 6d.) 
Selected Writing. By Reginald Moore. (Nicholson and Watson. 2s. 6d.) 
“Yes! in the sea of life enisled ”"—to the permanent separation of 
human beings from each other, the present times have added their 
own. The separation of the civilian from the soldier, the bombed 
from the unbombed, Britain from Europe—there are all these great 
gulfs. Writers have worked hard to bridge them, in war reports 
and documentary narrative. But there is another gulf that all too 
few writers have been concerned with—the separation, through 
wartime duties and absorptions, between ourselves and our per- 
manent interests. Here comes the virtue of John Lehmann’s New 
Writing series. In its poems, articles and stories the war is not 
se‘f-consciously ignored. There has been change: but not in the 
importance or value of art or literature, only in the circumstances 
of those who produce or enjoy it. The young men who should have 
discussed life and art in Cambridge, London or Glasgow are at 
present elsewhere. Yet their discussions continue, with all the 
greater sense of urgency: they are not felt to be irrelevant. This, 
perhaps, is the theme of Alan Ross’s “ Arctic Convoy,” a fragment 
which seems to typify New Writing’s special achievement. The 
war is everywhere on the edges; but at the heart are love and 
friendship, the reality of David and Christopher using words pre- 
cise'y and carefully in their effort to find out what they live by. 
Characteristic, too, is the whole section on Demetrios Capetanakis, 
the young Greek poet who wrote in English too, who died this year 
in England. The war touched him cruelly ; but the writers who 
commemorate him—Edith Sitwell, Panayotis Canellopoulos, William 
Plomer, John Lehmann—are not primarily concerned with the 
moving circumstances of his life and death. They speak of his 


choice of words ; the validity of his images ; the impact on him of, 


other writers, Stefan George, Blake and. Thomas Gray ; his passion 
to define ; the background of reading and thought that lay behind 
his apparently easy, conversational four-line stanzas. It would have 
been easy enough for the memory of Demetrios Capetanakis 10 
have been made a peg for Anglo-Greek friendship, cement for the 
United Nations. This careful, affectionate study of the words he 
actually wrote is something far more valuable: a rem/nder that art 
has everything to teach us about living, more than ever in the 
middle of a war. 

Through the years of d'fficu'ty, New Writing has very creditably 
kept its earliest promises to give us work by European writers. 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Charles Morgan 


REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR 
The Publishers have disposed of the whole of 
the first large impression of this book A 


reprint is being hurried on. 8s. 6d. 


Arthur 7. Maemillan 
WHAT IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE? 
This historical survey, and enquiry into, a 
vitally important problem is now published, 
A second 

8s. 6d. 


and available in the bookshops, 


impression has been ordered. 





Maemillan 
& Co., Ltd. 
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MORNING 
WILL COME 


by GORDON WATERFIELD 
Author of ‘‘ What Happened to France” 


This book is the outcome of the author’s experiences both as a 
combatant soldier and later as Reuter’s war correspondent in 
East Africa, India, China and Italy during the three momentous 
years following the collapse of France. It is a lively, personal 
narrative with most revealing commentary. With Illustrations. 

10s. 6d. net. 


A VICTORIAN 
DIARIST 


Edited by HON. E. C. F. COLLIER 
Extracts from the Journals of Mary Lady Monkswell, 1873-1095 


“That sort of diarist that the student of social history dreams of, 
This is a picture of Victorian society by a real Victorian.’"—The Times. 


With Illustrations. Ie. net. 








FINALE 


By STEPHEN 


Stephen’s reputation as a cartoonist is well established. This 
latest collection provides some hearty laughs as well as grim 


reminders of their seriousness and importance. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Many children, rescued from a life of ill-treatment and 
neglect, are looking forward to Christmas for the first time 
There are still others not so fortunate— 


in their lives. 


your Christmas gift will help us to help them! 


President : Hon. Treasurer: Sir 

HRH. Spencer J. Portal, 

; 13, Victory House, 

PRINCESS Leicester Squa re, 
ELIZABETH London, W.C.2. 


NSP-GO 


se ay: is. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE Rr tek rte 
iD - x fe PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN [ig an ™ an 








When you decide to invest your coupons 
in a pair of K Plus Fitting Shoes you 


are making sure of both comfort and 
long wear. War-time restrictions and 
shortages of good materials make K 
Shoes less plentiful in number and 
variety, of course, but K craftsmanship, 
° the result of 100 years of manufacturing 
experience, is still put into every pair. 
You can see the cut and style > 
in K shoes at first glance. 







SHOES 


fhe shoe illustrated is shown as 

q@mample of current K manu- 
} + Its selection does not 
necessarily imply that supplies 
@ this particular model are 
avatlable. 





nigger binding and 
lace. Also navy 


burgundy 39/9 
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This number has stories, sketches and articles by Frenchmen (St. 
Exupéry and Gide), Poles, a Czech, and an anti-Nazi German, which 
look beyond the accidents of the present to consider the enduring 
questions of motive, belief and personal relaticnships. 

In comparison, the prose part of Selected Writing strikes (like 
its hideous cover) a far lower note. Topicality, slickness, the casual 
encounter of the striking incident neatly sketched and pinned 
down—these are here in force. J. Maclaren Ross and Fred 
Urquhart contribute stories that are efficient and amus‘ng, but 
limited and self-contained. Only one or two items—perhaps an 
extract from Alex Comfort’s Power House—reverberate in the mind 
when the book 1s closed, in the way that Julia Strachey’s story does 
in New Writing. 

The selection of the poems, by Tambimuttu, shows signs of 
rather more rigorous standards. There is work by Kathleen 
Raine, Ronald Bottrall, Geoffrey Grigson, Anne Ridler, David 
Gascoyne (translations from Jules Supervielle), Lawrence Durrell. 
F. T. Prince’s “The Inn,” together with his “The Hanging 
Church” in New Writing, supply an answer to the queries raised 
by this interesting poet’s first book six years ago. Then, his sharpest 
experiences seemed to be of literature ; and he showed an astonish- 
ing skill in catching other writers’ rhythms and idioms. Now, 
without sacrificing any of that verbal sensitiveness, he writes with 
an assured and individual style; and though his subject—the 
separation of lovers—is simple and universal, his approach acknow- 
ledges its complex implications and overtones, and his response is 


both emotionally and poetically mature. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Farming Sixty Years Ago 


Thirty Years Forming on the Clifton Park System. By William 
Lamin. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Farming Memoirs of a West Country Yeoman. By S. G. Kendall. 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Thirty Years Farming on the Clifton Park System tells of the 
experiences of a farmer’s son who, nearly sixty years ago, took 
over some poor sandy land near Burton-on-Trent, and by hard work 
and good management made his farm into one of the most pro- 
ductive in the district and succeeded in winning one of the prizes 
offered by the Royal Agricultural Society for well-managed farms. 
Mr. Lamin readily gives credit for much of his success to Elliott, 
of Clifton Park, whose teaching about ley-farming and rotational 
grasses largely helped to build up the fertility of a formerly un- 
productive farm. The book is written in a simple and straight- 
forward manner and gives a clear account of Mr. Lamin’s methods 
and his views on farming in general. Particularly valuable are his 
sound views on the relative value of compost and artificial fer- 
tilisers, especially at a time when so many writers on farming 
matters are inclined to be excessively “compost-minded.” The 
layman may find the accounts of his methods given in rather too 
great detail, while the student might wish for more particulars, but 
on the whole it is an interesting book about an interesting way of 
farming, with a valuable foreword by Dr. C. S. Orwin. 

Farming Memoirs of a West Country Yeoman is another farming 
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PABYIB BOOKS 


new printings of these titles have been distributed and your 
bookseller may have copies. 





The Annihilation of Man 
8/6 LESLIE PAUL 


First Steps in Advocacy 
6/- 


LEO PAGE 
Five Rivers : 
6/- Poems by NORMAN NICHOLSON 
The Land: Now and Tomorrow 
12/6 SIR GEORGE STAPLEDON 


Pll Go to Bed at Noon 
5/- STEPHEN HAGGARD 


Part-Time Countryman 
7/6 GERALD MILLAR 
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book by another octogenarian, but of a very different type from 
Mr. Lamin. Mr. Kendall comes from West Country farming 
stock, and he and his relatives between them seem to have farmed 
a very considerable portion of Somerset and Wiltshire in the latter 
part of the nineteenth cenury. In a pleasant and leisurely way 
he describes the pleasant and leisurely life of a prosperous farmer 
and a prosperous countryside. Happenings which to people in 
these days might seem unimportant are fully described by him, 
and must evidently have been among the outstanding events of a 
placid life. The technical side of farming does not seem to have 
interested him so greatly as other matters of local and rural 
importance. He tells of the great frost of 1894, and pays graceful 
tribute to such neighbours as Sir Charles Hobhouse and Mr, 
Arthur Long. He describes the building of the new railway down 
to the west and of the institution of local government in 1888, 
Among other outstanding events in a long life are the centenary 
visit of the Bath and West of England Agricultural Show to Bath 
in 1877 and Queen Victoria’s state visit to Bristol in 1896. But the 
chief value and interest of the book lies in the picture that it gives 
of everyday life in the English countryside during the close of the 
last century. ; H. D. Watston, 


Fiction 

The Golden Fleece, By Robert Graves. 12s. 6d.) 

AT all stages of human history men have been fascinated by stories 
of travels and adventures ; among the histories and legends coming 
down to us from classic times, few can have reached a wider or more 
delighted audience in the western hemisphere than that of Jason and 
the Argonauts and their quest. Robert Graves tells their history 
once again in The Golden Fleece ; tells it with zest and brilliance, s0 
that this ancient tale, first heard in boyhood, still delights, excites and 
enchants me. Maps are provided, of Greece, the outward and home- 
ward voyages of the ‘Argo,’ there is a genealogical table, some- 
fascinating illustrations, and an excellent historical intrcduction ; an 
invocation and a prologue. Should any reader feel the least daunted 
by these, let him boldly ignore them, opening the bock at the first 
chapter, and he will soon realise that he is in good hands ; for with 
the single opening sentence the author shows his ability to rouse 
interest and promise excitement. The learn:ng is carried lightly and 
swiftly. And by the time the Fleece is lost the reader has been 
given a lively, and plausible, account of the manners and customs 
of the ancient world ; a world in a state of transition, from domina- 
tion by the female principle to that of the male ; the rivalries between 
the old mother-goddess ard her son, the increasingly masterful Zeus, 
gives both point and tone to the narrative. And when the youthful 
Jason appears at the court of his wicked, usurping uncle Pelias, the 
atmosphere has been vividly created. Soon Jason has been bidden 
to restore the Fleece to the shrine of Father Zeus, and the gods and 
goddesses give their approval in various manifestations. Argus builds 
the famous galley, and heralds are sent seeking volunteers for the 
hazardous voyage to Colchis. Robert Graves’ Greeks are human 
beings ; they bicker and boast, are capable of both nobility and 
childishness. Their differing stories, amd fates, are all told superbly, 
with a wealth of poetic imagination, with deft and delicious touches 
of humour and prodigality ; yet with a matter-of-factness, both robust 
and masculine, which gives the adventures, the escapades, the 
encounters, and, not least, the conversations, a lively authentic reality, 
which will hold many readers spellbound. The ardours and perils 
of the long and difficult journey are many and varied, likely and 
strange, but all are detailed with skill and ability ; since magic needs 
the touch of a poet, new magic is added to the old, the pen being not 
a whit less successful than the wand. The greater part of the book 
is taken up with the outward journey of Jason and his band of 
heroes ; but the tension is kept up, and even successfully heightened 
after the Fleece and its guardian priestess-princess are aboard the 
‘Argo.’ So skilful is the conception and execution of the book that 
suspense and excitement are maintained, without any flagging of 
narrative excellence, to the end. The characterisations of all the 
personages, both great and small, are delightfully and wittily done: 
Hercules is shown as a hasty-tempered, heavy-handed giant, who 
does not mince his words. His exploits and encounters gain in 
humour, and freshness, from the fashion in which they are here 
retold. 

Each reader will find favourites for himself from the motley throng 
aboard the galley: among my own are Orpheus the singer, Butes, 
who knew such a fund of lore about honey, and the jocular, sharp 
tongued Idas. JOHN Hampson. 


(Cassell. 
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« THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 301 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 26th Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 214d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The. solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

~ 


‘gE 17 























ACROSS 7. Chaffing is apparently frowned upon 
; : in the elderly. (8.) 
1. Quite legal when actors do it. (9.) 8. Unshelled butterfly. (8.) 
6. Return the tobacco with a firm drop. 15. Very much the substance of “ Dra- 
on cula.” (9.) 
9 It's held ether way. (S.) 16. Ann’s boat. (Anag.) (8.) 
10. But his troops are not rag-time band. 47 “So surely — on the steadfast 
(9.) , rock of immortality.” (E. Bronté.) (8.) 
11. Richard translated, but still a stout 19. Colin, though backward, has “ it.” 
fellow. (9 7.) . . 


12. The sort of entertainment we shall 
see shortly, shortly. (5.) 
13. Cause of much local irritation. (4.) 


20. The French words rearranged. (7.) 
21. Hammer out a letter. (6.) 
22. Poe’s family of house-owners. (6.) 


14. Lays waste. 7.) 24. One plays by them. (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 299 


18. “ For a - to fall On our meat 
and on us all.” (Herrick.) (7.) 

20. The rest of 12. (4.) 

23. A Biblical source of gold. (5.) 

25. Harpoons—or the girl who evidently 
works in the laundry. (9.) 

26. This coral may be made into statues. 
(9.) 

27. The nice, nosey little cook that Dr. 
Spooner referred to, perhaps. (5.) 
28. They might be said to keep moving 

up and down. (5.) 
29. Barristers engaged together on a suit 
in chambers? (9.) 


DOWN 


Turn up late in an afterthought. (6.) 
Bolted with the benedictine. (6.) 
Thus one is changed. (9.) 
Absconded in a mat. (7.) 

One ruler chooses another. (7.) - - 
Fasten down. (5.) > 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 29th 


The winner of Crossword No. 299 is Mr. A. E. Ricc, Charnwood, 
Crowborough, Sussex. 
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A , Dancing to 
tr Q 1S DON MARINO BARRETO 
and his 
Cuban Orchestra 


BARRY SEYMOUR 
and 


(Members and their guests only) eee 


LUNCH + DINNER 
COCKTAILS 
Noon—3 p.m. 7 p.m.—12.30 a.m. 


Applications for 1945 membership invited 


Commencing January 
JACK & DAPHNE BARKER 
IN CABARET 




















Restaurant Manager 





St Peter Ratazz 
Enquiries to The Secretary, Orange Street, W.C.2 
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Who cares what 
he reads ? 


The world will 
know tomorrow what CHINA is 







Do you care? 
reading now. New millions of 
her people are learning to read. 
Help us to put 
the Word of God 
in their own tongue 
into their hands as 
their first book. 


THE BRITISH & 
FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY publishes and 
circulates millions of the 
Scriptures in the langua- 


ges and dialects of 
CHINA. 





THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 











New 
Investment Facilities 


The Society announces wider investment facilities until 
further notice. Circumstances still oblige the Society 
to restrict investments in share accounts. 


Deposit Accounts 


Alternatively, the Society is now prepared tu accept 
sums not exceeding £5,000 from any individual on 
deposit account. 

The outstanding feature of deposit accounts as an 
investment is their pre-eminent security. Deposits 
with the Society at the moment amount to less than 
£10,000,000, as against total assets of £80,000,000, of 
which £18,000,000 are held in Trustee investments and 
cash. The present rate of interest on deposit accounts 
is 1} per cent. per annum, free of liability to income-tax. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to: 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors: 
Sir Harold Bellman, J.P., LL.D. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.1.S. 


Head Office: Abbey House, Baker St., N.W.1 ( Welbeck 8282) 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2 (Central 6525) 
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Shorter Notices 





One King: A Survey of the Dominions and Colonies of the British 
Empire. By Derek Tangye. (Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts is a good book and one that is much needed, for the general 
ignorance of our own people about our Dominions and Colonies 
is astounding and, indeed, fraught with danger to the British Com- 
monwealth. As recently as the year 1906 it was possible for a 
prosperous resident of Dundee to welcome an Australian lady from 
Melbourne with the words, “It must be a surprise to you to see 
such a great city.” The dear lady was quite unaware of the fact 
that Melbourne covered an area of about 125,000 acres as against 
Dundee’s 9,000, and had a population of about a million as against 
Dundee’s little more than a quarter of a million. The two wars 
have dispelled much but by no means all of this ignorance, and 
Mr. Tangye’s book, with its mass of facts most skilfully presented, 
should do more, and ought to be in every home throughout the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Tangye has been exceedingly well briefed 
and he has contrived to cover his vast subject adequately and yet 
avoid dullness by an unerring selection of essentials. He tells us 
just what we want to know and, most important of all, he under- 
stands the point of view of the Dominioner or the Colonial. He 
writes as an enlightened Englishman who appreciates that the 
Empire is a whole, and that England without the Dominions and 
Colonies is like a trunk without limbs. In spite of all the precious 
individual differences which add virtue to this great organic Society 
it has a living unity because it shares a common tradition rooted 
in our history for the past thousand years. It is also changing under 
the eyes of the world, as every living thing does, and so it is impor- 
tant that we should become more and more fully aware of what 
so vitally concerns us. This book will do much to make us so. 


Last Essays. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


Here are collected a number of addresses, broadcasts, and short 
articles written by Spender during the last seven or eight years of his 
life. Whether he ever intended that they should be reprinted may 
be doubted, and if he had edited the book himself it would certainly 
not have appeared quite in this form. The speech on Mr. Gladstone 
at the National Liberal Club in November, 1937, and the broadcast 
in March, 1938, on the same subject, are both admirable, but the 
matter in the two cases is all but identical. Either of the two is 
quite rightly given, but the other is redundant. Nor is it pardonable 
to attribute to March, 1940, a speech on the Press in Wartime, which 
discusses conditions in France under the German occupation. But 
these are editorial matters, and do not touch the question of Spender’s 
essays, which were written by him, as all his journalistic work was 
written, with care and deliberation, and are the product of his 
experience and wise judgement. He is perhaps at his best when he 
is looking backwards, writing of Gladstone, or Grey, or Haig, or of 
British Foreign Policy, more especially before 1914. But he remained 
interested in contemporary events, and in this book we constantly 
find him assessing the present in the light of his inside knowledge of 
the past. 














Good Things for Christmas 


At Heal’s this year visitors will again find 
a good choice of characteristic and not too 
expensive Christmas presents. 

For those who cannot call, our Christmas 
folder (23d. post free) will prove interesting 
and helpful. 


HEAL’ 


LONDON «+ W.I 





196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
TEN days before the date originally fixed by the board, but over a 
week after the announcement of the 15 per cent. ordinary dividend, 
British Celanese has issued its full report and accounts. As I feared, 
the figures show that on a strict accountancy basis the dividend was 
by no means fully earned. Further war-time restrictions had the 
effect of reducing trading revenue from £3,369,147 to £3,026,151, 
There was some saving in debenture interest, and a non-recurring 
charge of £106,477 has been made against profits to cover writing 
off of debenture issue expenses. It remains true, however, that 
the net available balance has been swollen very considerably by the 
reduction in the tax charge irom £1,312,000 to £590,000. This latter 
sum has been arrived at after charging £850,000 on the profits of the 
year and deducting £260,000 as oOver-provision in previous years, 


S.E..COMMITTEE’S ACTION 

Whether, in the light of these figures, the directors were justified 
in making a start with ordinary dividends by paying as much as 
15 per cent. it is not for me to say. What is beyond question js 
that the special circumstances called for a full explanation of the 
profit picture at the same time as the dividend was announced, 
Very rightly, the Stock Exchange Committee have expressed this 
view to the Celanese board dnd have issued a public statement, 
underlining the desirability of issuing profit comparisons with every 
final dividend announcement. Otherwise, as has happened in the 
case of Celanese, a false market may easily be established in the 
shares. This altogether sound recommendation was first made by 
the Stock Exchange Committee as long ago as December, 1938, 
Many companies have adopted it, but a surprisingly large number, 
including some first-class undertakings, have not. It is to be hoped 
that the laggards will take note of the Celanese affair and come into 
line. ‘ 

What, now, of Celanese shares? In the market the valuation has 
been drastically revised both for the ros. ordinaries and the £1 second 
preferences. From 41s. 9d. the ordinaries have slumped to 36s. 9d. 
The second preferences, which receive their maximum Io per cent, 
are down from 34s. 3d. to 31s. 7d. Around these levels I regard 
both as well worth locking away. However one may regard the 
figures just issued, the “bull points” enumerated here last week 
remain. The post-war outlook for gross earnings is good, the com- 
pany stands to gain very substantially whenever E.P.T. is abolished, 
and the ordinary capital is highly geared. 


NEWSPRINT PROSPECTS 

Last year I wrote optimistically of the recovery prospects of the 
Bowater-Lloyd group of newsprint companies. Hopes are now being 
fulfilled by the rapid clearing off of the heavy accumulated dividend 
arrears on the preference stocks. Payments have been announced 
which bring the senior preferences in this group up to date and 
suggest that, in spite of operations far below capacity, reasonably 
satisfactory profits have been made. In the case of Bowater’s Paper 
Mills the next shares to benefit are the 7} per cent. participating 
£#i preferences with about four years’ arrears. Quoted around 28s, 
these shares should pay well to put away. Another interesting 
speculative purchase in this group is the 5 per cent. cumulative {1 
preference share of the Edward Lloyd Investment Company. 
Revenue depends on the resumption of ordinary dividends by 
Edward Lloyd, which should not now be too long delayed. These 
preferences are in arrears for dividend from April, 1939, equivalent to 
nearly 3s. a share net. Quoted around 17s. 3d., they should have 
scope for moderate capital appreciation over the coming months. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
£2,0v0,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Cirentar Credits 





llers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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ELECTRIC & MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Held on 14th DECEMBER, 1944 


ACCOUNTS TO 30th JUNE, 


Profit for the Group for the year to 30th June, 1944, 
after providing for all taxation — the accrued 
liability of the company and its subsidiaries (the 
operating companies) as well as the liability in 
respect of the profits for the year covered by these 
accounts — and including charges and provision 
for contingencies arising from war conditions is 


1944 


£182,024 


£295,396 
£477,420 


Amount brought forward from last year .. oe 
Total available ‘se hi 7 as on 


Out of which provision for the net Preference 
Dividend paid to 30th June 1944, and a Dividend, 
on the Ordinary Stock of 6°, and a Bonus of 
2°, both less tax at 8/9d. authorised at the 


annual general meeting, requires .. ° ee £144,429 


£332,991 
£300,000 


Leaving to be carried forward os oe ee 
General Reserve stands at as 6 ee ee 


There has been charged against profits during the 
year for taxation paid and accrued and for 


estimated tax liability for the year 1945/46 £895,267 


The directors’ recommendations, including payment of a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 6°, and a bonus of 2°%, were adopted by 
the stockholders. Income Tax is deducted at 8/9d. instead of the 
usual 10- in the pound. This reduction of 1/3d. represents 
income tax relief passed to stockholders in respect of profits from 
India, Australia and New Zealand, upon which both British and 
Dominion taxation have been levied. 





COMPANY MEETING 
GUY MOTORS LIMITED 
VERY SATISFACTORY POSITION 


PRESIDING at the twenty-ninth annual general meeting of Guy Motors, 
Limited, at Wolverhampton, on December 14th, the Chairman, Mr. 
Sydney S. Guy, said: ; 

It has been pointed out to me on a number of occasions that the 
items freehold land and buildings, and particularly plant, machinery, 
toois, &c., standing in the balance-sheet at approximately £130,000 do 
not in any respect adequately represent the extent of our organisation, 
and might lead one who has not seen the factory to conclude that it is 
of comparatively small proportions. I must admit that these comments 
are perfectly fair on the balance-sheet figures, but it is the result of the 
heavy amount of depreciation which has been written off over the years. 
Whilst prices today are obviously inflated, I can say that even in the 
immediate pre-war years the value was several times higher than the 
book figure. 

You will see that the figure of stock is down some £128,000. This is 
entirely brought about by the deduction made for payments on account 
by the Government for work-in-progress, which vary considerably from 
tume to time, and this, of course, affects also the figure of total assets. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, there is a reduction in the 
item depreciation and maintenance of buildings, plant, machinery, &c., of 
some £12,000, which is almost entirely due to the fact that through the 
shortage of man-power we heave been unab'e to carry out all the main- 
tenance work which we should like to deal with. However, it does 
justify your directors’ action in reserving in previous years for this 
eventuality and in building up a reserve of £22,500 under this heading. 

DIVIDEND MAINTAINED. 

The net profit has slightly increased compared with the previous year, 
and your directors recommend for the eighth year in succession a dividend 
of 1§ per cent. on the ordinary stock and the allocation of the balance 
of profit as set out in the report. 

During the year the company has, apart from military vehicles, con- 
tinued, under the instructions of the Government, large-scale production 
of double-deck buses, and approximately two-thirds of the bus operators 
of this country, including most of the lesding corporations and companies, 
have been supplied with Guy chassis. 

The report and balance-sheet were unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TRE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 








ANNUAL MEETING 


THE 119th annual general meeting of the proprietors of the National Bank 
of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head office on the 14th inst., 
the Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
the governor of the bank, presiding. 

The Governor said: We meet once more, as we have done for the 
last five years, in a world distraught by war, in circumstances nevertheless 
which differ markedly from those of the more recent past. For the climax 
of the war which for so long has placed a stranglehold on the normal 
flow of industry and trade has been reached and passed, and we stand 
today on the threshold of a world whose possibilities, wisely directed, 
hold out prospects of infinite promise ; prospects towards the realisation 
of which the banking system of this country has an important contribution 
to make. But, before touching upon these wider issues, let me take a 
brief survey of the results of the operations of the bank during the past 
twelve months. 

THE BANnK’s ACCOUNTS. 

With larger resources available, profits amount to practically £265,000, 
an increase of £4,000. Adding £89,000 brought forward from last year, 
the sum of £354,000 is disposed of as follows: 





Dividends (net) ......... icpbanneadseeuusenineninteensank £98,000 
Contingent fund .............. snip ehensseenshaninaarses 75,000 
Heritable property account .............+. iia 15,000 
Officers’ pension scheme .............sseseeeee 70.000 
RE INS SIU utisssssececscoksiciradesdcnindaeadadcn 5,000 


leaving £91,249 to be carried forward. It will thus be observed that no 
less than £165,000 is again applied, as was done last year, to funds which 
strengthen the bank’s position still further. 

A glance at the balance-sheet in your hands will show the changes which 
have occurred since November Ist, 1943, the figures at that date being 
set alongside for convenience of comparison. Deposits at £64,000,000 
are higher by £4,000,000. Notes in circulation again show an increase, 
on this occasion one of £900,000, making the outstanding figure of 
£9,151,000. On the other side, first-line liquid assets total over 
£22,000,000, the percentage to the liabilities of deposits and notes together 
being over 30. If we add, as we are entitled to do, other liquid assets 
in the form of £1,800,000 bills discounted, which are almost entirely 
British Government Treasury bills, and £8,500,000 of Treasury deposit 
receipts, we have the very large amount, £32,300,000, of liquid resources, 
representing over 44 per cent. of the liabilities already mentioned. In 
addition, I would mention the holding of British Government securities 
standing in the hooks at £34,000,000, a figure well below market value, 
and containing a large proportion of shart and medium dated stocks. In 
concluding these remarks on the balance-sheet, I would only say further 
that the total of liabilities and assets at November Ist stand at almost 
£80,000,000 (£79,843,000 to be exact), a record in the bank’s history. 
These figures bear striking testimony to the strength of the position ; one, 
I may add, without laying myself open to a charge of undue complacency, 
with which the directors and shareholders have every reason to be satisfied. 

The Governor concluded by moving the adoption of the report and the 
payment of dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, ess tax, 
on the consolidated capital stock and of § per cent. per annum, less tax, 
on the “A” stock. 





QRS PEASE SESE SESS PE FAFA FAFA 
S The Whole Year Round vf 
WOMEN AND GIRLS 


v » are temporarily stranded Ns 


«£ ASSISTED BY THE N 


ELIZA’ TH BAXTER HOSTEL ¥ 


Donati ad discarded articles of APPAREL xf 

il be greatly appreciated ) 

DONA’ and PARCELS ‘should be sent to— R 
Miss ELi TH BAXTER, 6, Tudor St., London, E.C.4 


LEGACIES ARE URGENTLY NEEDED ® 
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564 THE 
PURELY PERSONAL 

ECEMBER HUNTING Chere 

will be many people hunting for 

King Six Is. Cigars just no A 

box of King Six is an ideal Christ- 

mas gift but we regret that there 

cannot, under existing circumstances, 

be enough for everyone 
PERSONAL 

\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
i turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70--. List FREE.— 
Watcker’s ScrentiFic TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 

Lrv., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

MOONLIGHT stroll, my pipe a’glowing, 


My debt to TOM LONG ever growing. 
» ERMALINE 
» The Bread we all enjoy. 
Ask your Baker. 
PEVERIDGE’S Summary of his “ 
Report. 48pp. 6d. Everywhere. 
10, Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1 
( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (51544).—Young widow, with 
daughters aged 5 and 2, at present billeted in unsuitable 
conditions. Small income and invalid sister to support. 
Needs nourishment. One of many similar inoperable cases. 
Will you assist? Cash or jewellery welcomed.—NATIONAL 
Soctery ror Cancer Retrer, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey. 
| | hte ma ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S, R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
J; INANCE.—Recionat Trust Lro. 8, Clifford Street, 
1 "New Rond Street London W.1 Telephone 
RF Gen 5983, 
I: YOYLES for Christmas Books. 


Full Employment ” 
New Statesman, 


All tastes catered for. 


Open 9-4, including Saturdays. 119-125, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. 
‘IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS. Miracle 
F workers in Growing More Food. - double 
output, reduce seed expense, bring crops me | weeks 
earlier. Gift packages of Trial Sets of 14 S Tents, 
14-ins. es by ll-ins, wide, carriage paid 22/6, or set of 
28 for 40/-. Low | Barns in half sets (10), 18-ins. long by 
23-ins. wide, 40 -, or set of 20 for 70/-. Order early. 
Cuase Lrp., 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 


(i ‘OOD THINGS for CHRISTMAS may be found at 
HEAL’S. Send 2!d. in stamps for illustrated folder. 
—HEAat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
I ANDBAGS repaired by expert «= 14-day 
service. Post or call.—RsMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) 
I ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundieds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe Appeal SECRETARY. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarcane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
“‘T A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique; 
4 personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 164. 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
A Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
Re eek he eee London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
R [; ] | —This Christmastide please think of the 
ue ° e Patients in the Royal Cancer Hospi 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a Christmas gift, 
however small, to SECRETARY, ay Cancer Hospital 
Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W. 
)»EMEMBER those who dwell in a world of darkness. 
v To help us help the Blind overcome their affliction, 
and train them to become independent, wage-carning 
citizens, funds are urgently needed. Will you give a dona- 
tion? Please sefid now to The Principal, Roya, Normar 
COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND, Rowton Castle, Shrewsbury. 
(Founded 1872.) 
Qa BLAZING. . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic. 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
NYLVIA PANKHURST writes from Addis Ababa in 
& New Times and Ethiopia News. Weekly 2d. From 
newsagents or 3, Charteris Road, Woodford Green. ¥ 
7™ CHRISTMAS PROBLEM is as acute as ¢ 
for the destitute and needy of East Central 
we are again planning Christmas Day Dinners, the d 
tion of Coal and other necessities, also happy Par 
children. They look to us in their need, and we ea 
appeal to you to kindly supply the “ where-withal ”’ t 
their need.—WM. Wickes, Secretary, Field Lane lh 
tion, Vine Hill, London, E.C.1. 
\ wr TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLL 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards C 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
, oy —Scotch, all wool, from 9s. and 2 cour 
per yard. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWEi 
Hawick, Scotland 
\ ,TATCHES WANTED.—New, 


CiarKe HALL, 


Old, Disused, Out 


SPE 
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ELLERMAN 


MANDS< 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


is 


SOUTH 
AFRIC, 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 
Telephone: Cobbam 2851 


























KERFOOTS 
The Link between 
DOCTOR & 
PHARMACIST 


The meticulous care of the 
Pharmacist in his dispensing 
of the Doctor's prescription 
is proverbial. He, in his turn, 
depends on the same degree of 
care and precision from his 





manufacturing chemist. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
The Manufacturing Experience of 
Three Generations 
KG.20 


SSS 











Now Ready 


ETORIC AND ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
by Sir Herbert Grierson 


6s. net. 


‘ER & BOYD LIMITED, 


1944 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 











An Ashley Courtenay EXETER 

Recommended Hotel 

A charming Country House 700 ft. up facing south, 

Billiards, Bridge, Squash, Rough Shooting, Cocktajg 
Bar. 

For details of this amd others on his personally 

recommended list write:—~ASHLEY COURTENAY, 


c/o The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C,1, 








| YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when yq 
are familiar with the great works of English Liter. 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Cours 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospecty 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordog 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
Ww TE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free bookle 
ReGeNnt INstituTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate Wg 
b dar are sure to be right if you send T.T.T. Magnum 
cigarettes for Xmas. From WHttMore & Baytgy. 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 134 
500, 65,6; 1, 000, , 130, - Post | Free. Sample fi flat 50 for 68 


EDU CATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitigg 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., L.L.B., B. D. , and Diplomas. ‘Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., ib, 








Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894 
Tt @ QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(removed from 67, Queen’s Gate through bombing 


to 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5 (Frobisher 7416); ad 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


EXHIBITIONS 
ey PAINTINGS and other pictures in oil aj 


water colour by Daphne Allen, Gregory Brow, 
196, Tottenham 








Francis Goulding and others.—HEAL’s, 
Court Road, W.1. 


ETER JONES GALLERY.—December 8th » 
January 8th. “Bread and Fishes ’’—Works by 


Feibusch, Gilmore, Greaves, Johnstone, Owen, Peake 

Pollitzer, Suddaby, Tisdall, Underwood, Wolfe, Zulawsk. 

etc. First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 

Sh LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Stree, 
W.1 (four doors south of Grosvenor Street). Recen 

Paintings and Drawings by Lucian Freud, Felix Kelly and 

Julian Trevelyan. Daily, 10-5.50. Saturdays, 10-1, 


LECTURES 


NTERNATIONAL YOUTH 
30, Pont Street, S.W.1 

SunpDay, Dec. 17th, 8 p.m.—C.E.M.A. —_— Pauline 

Juler (Clarinet), Helen Just (’Cello), Mantle Chik 

Performance of Beethoven and Brahm 





CENTRE, 


(Piano). 
Clarinet Trios. 

WepNespay, Dec. 20th, 8 p.m.—‘‘ Developmen @ 
Society.”” Dr. ang” Lewis. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 21st, 8 p.m.—* In Defence of Modem 
Music.”” Ralph Hill, Musical Editor and Critic « 
Radio Times. 

UINTIN HOGG, M.P., Mrs. Theo Naftel, Gorda 
Q Schaffer, Rev. Stanley Evans, Reg. Bishop. BRAINS 

TRUST on “ Russia and the Post-War World.”’ (Secondd 

series of four). Fri., Dec. 15, Conway Hall, Holborn, 7.15 

Adm. Is. Tickets from Russia To-day Society, 1% 

Southampton Row, W.C.1, or at door. 

'EXHE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIR 


One-week Course at Conway HALL, Rep Lion Squam 
7C.1. 6-8 p.m., January 8th-12th, 1945, inclusin 
“ THE FAR EASTERN PROBLEM.” Speakers 
Mr. G. E. Hussarp, Mr. E, M. Gutr, Dr. G. Schwarm 
BERGER, Dr. G. M. Frirers, Professor G. W. Kerr 
Fee: 7s. 6d.—All applications to the SECRETARY, £ 
Barrows, Roydon, Ware, Herts. 
i bee Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Pim 
Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jue 
Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Recommencing (Lecture 9) Jan. 7 
Copies of all earlier lectures available for those who join late 
The complete series in printed form for those who cannm 
attend personally. MASTER CLASS FOR TEACHERS 
Saturdays, at 4.30, beginning Jan. 27. Detailed synopsis 
etc., on application. 


APPOINTMENTS 


\ EN between 30 and 50 are required by Toc H to uk 
A charge of Services Clubs in India, Middle Em 
Italy, and on the Western Front. These posts. offer a grez 
opportunity for expressing Christianity in service to othen. 
—Apply Generar SECRETARY, 47, Francis Street, S.W.L 
Ts JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP require Gith 
Schools Representative, ability, energy and careful: 
ness chief qualifications, but scholastic or business expen 
ence, university degree or gymnasium dip 
advantageous. Appointment ideal person, now on © 
service, could be delayed until release. Initial salay, 

















Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Ca 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenu London and Edinburgh. £400 to £600.—Apply JoHn Lewis & Co., Ltp., Dept.# 
Manchester, 4 Personnel, 31, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Entered as second-cl t tl New Yor! N.Y Post Office, Des 3, 189 Piinted in Great Britain by Str. Crements Press, Lto., 
i I Tuc Seectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 9 wer $t., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Dece mber 15, 1944. 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W. 
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